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CHAPTER  LXXV. 

THE  ROWLEYS  GO  OVER  THE  ALI'S. 

By  the  thirteenth  of  May  the  Rowley  family  had 
established  iUelf  in  Florence,  purposing  to  remain 
either  there  or  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca  till  the  end  of 
June,  at  which  time  it  was  thought  that  Sir  Marma- 
duke  should  begin  to  make  preparations  for  bis  jour¬ 
ney  back  to  the  islands.  Their  future  prospects 
were  not  altogether  settled.  It  was  not  decided 
whether  Lady  Rowley  should  at  once  return  with 
him,  whether  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  return  with 
him,  —  nor  was  it  settled  among  them  what  should 
be  the  fate  of  Nora  Rowley.  Nora  Rowley  was 
quite  resolved  herself  that  she  would  not  go  back  to 
the  Islands,  and  had  said  as  much  to  her  mother. 
Lady  Rowley  had  not  repeated  this  to  Sir  Manna- 
duke,  and  was  herself  in  doubt  as  to  what  might  best 
be  dune.  Girls  are  understood  by  their  mothers 
better  than  they  are  by  their  fathers.  Lady  Row- 
ley  was  beginning  to  be  aware  that  Nora’s  obstinacy 
was  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  mere  words,  and 
that  other  steps  must  be  taken  if  she  were  to  be 
weaned  from  her  pernicious  passion  for  Hugh  Stan- 
bury.  Mr.  Glascock  was  still  in  Florence.  Might 
she  not  be  cured  by  further  overtures  from  Mr. 
Glascock?  The  chance  of  securing  such  a  son-in- 
law  was  so  important,  so  valuable,  that  no  trouble 
was  too  great  to  be  incurred,  even  though  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  success  might  not  be  great. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Lady 
Rowley  cirried  off  all  the  family  to  Italy,  including 
Sir  Marmaduke,  simply  in  chxse  of  Mr.  Glascock. 
Anxious  as  she  was  on  the  subject,  she  would  have 
been  too  proud,  too  well-conditioned  to  have  sugoest- 
ed  to  herself  such  a  journey  with  such  an  object. 
Trevelyan  had  escaped  from  Willesden  with  the 
child,  and  they  had  heard,  —  again  through  Stan- 
bury,  —  that  he  had  returned  to  Italy.  They  had 
all  agreed  that  it  would  be  well  that  they  should 
leave  London  for  a  while,  and  see  something  of  the 
Continent ;  and  when  it  was  told  to  them  that  little 
Louis  was  probably  in  Florence,  that  alone  was 
reason  enough  fur  them  to  go  thither.  They  would 


go  to  the  city  till  the  heat  was  too  great  and  the 
mosquitoes  too  powerful,  and  then  they  would  visit 
the  Oaths  of  Lucca  for  a  month.  This  was  their 
plan  of  action,  and  the  cause  for  their  plan  ;  but  Lady 
Rowley  found  herself  able  to  weave  into  it  another 
little  plan  of  her  own,  of  which  she  said  nothing  to 
anjlxnly.  She  was  not  running  after  Mr.  Glascock  ; 
but  if  Mr.  Glascock  should  choose  to  run  after  them, — 
or  her,  who  could  say  that  any  harm  had  been  done? 

Nora  had  answered  that  proposition  of  her  lover’s 
to  walk  out  of  the  house  in  Manchester  Street  and  get 
married  at  the  next  church,  in  a  most  discreet  man¬ 
ner.  She  had  declared  that  she  would  be  true  and 
firm,  but  that  she  did  not  wish  to  draw  upon  her  the 
displeasure  of  her  father  and  mother.  Sae  did  not, 
she  said,  look  upon  a  clandestine  marriage  as  a  hap¬ 
py  resource.  But,  —  this  she  added  at  the  end  of 
a  long  and  very  sensible  letter,  —  she  intended  to 
abide  by  her  engagement,  —  and  she  did  not  intend 
to  go  back  to  the  Mandarins.  She  did  not  say  what 
alternative  she  would  choose  in  the  event  of  her 
being  unable  to  obtain  her  father's  consent  before 
his  return.  She  did  not  suggest  what  was  to  be¬ 
come  of  her  when  S.rMarmaduke's  leave  of  absence 
should  be  expired.  But  her  statement  that  she 
would  not  go  back  to  the  Islands  was  certainly  made 
with  more  substantial  vigor,  though,  perhaps,  with 
less  of  reasoning,  than  any  other  of  the  propositions 
made  in  her  letter.  Then,  in  her  postscript,  she  told 
him  that  they  were  all  going  to  Italy.  “  Papa  and 
mamma  think  that  we  ought  to  follow  poor  Mr.  Tre¬ 
velyan.  The  lawyer  says  that  nothing  can  be  done 
while  he  is  away  with  the  boy.  We  are  therefore 
all  going  to  start  to  Florence.  The  journey  is  de¬ 
lightful.  I  will  not  say  whose  presence  will  be  want¬ 
ing  to  make  it  perfect." 

Before  they  started  there  came  a  letter  to  Nora 
from  Dorothy,  which  shall  be  given  entire,  because 
it  will  tell  the  reader  more  of  Dorothy’s  happiness 
than  would  be  learned  from  any  other  mode  of  nar¬ 
rative. 

“The  Close,  Thur«d*y. 

“  Dearest  Nora, — I  have  just  had  a  letter  from 
Hugh,  and  that  makes  me  feel  that  1  should  like  to 
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■write  to  you.  Dear  Hugh  has  told  me  all  about  it, 
and  I  do  80  hope  that  things  may  come  right  and  that 
we  may  be  sisters.  He  is  so  good  that  I  do  not  won¬ 
der  that  you  should  love  him.  He  has  been  the  best 
son  and  the  best  brother  in  the  world,  and  every¬ 
body  speaks  well  of  him,  except  my  dear  aunt,  who 
is  prejudiced  because  she  does  not  like  newspapers. 

I  need  not  praise  him  to  you,  for  I  dare  say  you 
think  quite  as  well  of  him  as  I  do.  I  cannot  tell  you 
all  the  beautiful  things  he  says  about  you,  but  I  dare 
say  he  has  told  them  to  you  himself. 

“  I  seem  to  know  you  so  well  because  Priscilla  has 
talked  about  you  so  often.  She  says  that  she  knew 
that  you  and  my  brother  were  fond  of  each  other, 
because  you  growled  at  each  other  when  you  were 
together  at  the  Clock  House,  and  never  had  any 
civil  words  to  say  before  people.  I  don’t  know  wheth¬ 
er  growling  is  a  sign  of  love,  but  Hugh  does  growl 
sometimes  when  he  is  most  affectionate.  lie  growls 
at  me,  and  I  understand  him,  and  I  like  to  be  growled 
at.  I  wonder  whether  you  like  him  to  growl  at  you. 

“  And  now  I  must  tell  you  something  about  my¬ 
self,  —  because  if  you  are  to  be  my  sister,  you  ought 
to  know  it  all.  I  also  am  going  to  be  married  to  a 
man  whom  I  love,  —  O,  so  dearly  !  His  name  is 
Mr.  Brooke  Burgess,  and  he  is  a  great  friend  of  my 
aunt’s.  At  first  she  did  not  like  our  being  engaged, 
because  of  some  family  reason;  but  she  has  got 
over  that,  and  nothing  can  be  kinder  and  nicer  than 
she  is.  We  are  to  be  married  here,  some  day  in 
June, — the  11th,  I  think  it  will  be.  How  I  do 
■wish  you  could  have  been  here  to  be  my  bridesmaid. 

“  It  would  have  Ijeen  so  nice  to  have  had  Hugh’s 
s^weetheart  with  me.  He  is  a  friend  of  Hugh’s,  and 
no  doubt  you  will  hear  all  about  him.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  we  must  live  in  Ix)ndon,  because  my  hus¬ 
band  as  will  be  —  you  see  I  call  him  mine  already 
—  is  in  an  office  there.  And  so  poor  Aunt  Stan- 
bury  will  be  left  all  alone.  It  will  be  very  sad,  and 
she  is  so  wedded  to  Exeter,  that  I  fear  we  shall  not 
get  her  up  to  London. 

“  I  would  describe  Mr.  Burgess  to  you,  only  I  do 
not  suppose  you  would  care  to  hear  about  him.  He 
is  not  so  tall  as  Hugh,  but  he  is  a  great  deal  better 
looking.  With  you  two  the  good  looks  are  to  be 
■with  the  wife,  but,  with  us,  with  the  husband.  Per¬ 
haps  you  think  Hugh  is  handsome.  We  used  to  de¬ 
clare  that  he  was  the  ugliest  boy  in  the  country.  I 
don’t  suppose  it  makes  very  much  difference.  Brooke 
is  handsome,  but  I  don’t  think  I  should  like  him  the 
less  if  he  were  ever  so  ugly. 

“  Do  you  remember  hearing  about  the  Miss 
Frenches  when  you  were  in  Devonshire  ?  There 
has  come  up  such  a  terrible  affair  about  them.  A 
Mr.  Gibson,  a  clergyman,  was  going  to  marry  the 
younger,  but  has  changed  his  mind  and  wants  to 
take  the  elder.  I  think  he  was  in  love  with  her 
first.”  Dorothy  did  not  say  a  wortl  about  the  little 
intemediate  stage  of  attachment  to  herself.  “  All 
this  is  making  a  great  noise  in  the  city,  and  some 
people  think  he  should  be  punished  severely.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  gentleman  ought  not  to  make 
such  a  mistake ;  but  if  he  does,  he  ought  to  own  it. 
I  hope  they  will  let  him  marrj'  the  elder  one.  Aunt 
Stanbury  says  it  all  comes  from  their  wearing  chig¬ 
nons.  1  wish  you  knew  Aunt  Stanbury,  because 
she  is  so  good.  Perhaps  you  wear  a  chignon.  I 
think  Priscilla  said  that  you  did.  It  must  not  be 
large,  if  you  come  to  see  Aunt  Stanbur}’. 

“  Pray  write  to  me,  —  and  believe  that  I  hope  to 
be  your  most  affectionate  sister, 

“  Dorothy  Stanbury. 


“  P.  S.  —  I  am  so  happy,  and  I  do  so  hope  that  you 
will  be  the  same.” 

This  was  received  only  a  day  before  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  Rowleys  for  Italy,  and  was  answered  by 
a  short  note,  promising  that  Nora  would  write  to  her 
correspondent  from  Florence. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Trevelyan  had 
started  with  his  boy%  fearing  the  result  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  or  legal  interference  with  his  affairs  which  was 
about  to  be  made  at  Sir  Marmaduke’s  instance.  He 
had  written  a  few  words  to  his  wife,  neither  com¬ 
mencing  nor  ending  his  note  after  any  usual  fashion, 
telling  her  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  travel, 
that  he  had  secured  the  services  of  a  nurse  for  the 
little  boy,  that  during  his  absence  a  certain  income 
would,  as  heretofore,  be  paid  to  her.  He  said  noth¬ 
ing  as  to  his  probable  return,  or  as  to  her  future  life; 
nor  was  there  anything  to  indicate  whither  he  was 
going.  Stanbury,  however,  had  learned  from  the 
faithless  and  frightened  Bozzle,  that  Trevelyan’s 
letters  were  to  be  sent  after  him  to  Florence.  Mr. 
Bozzle,  in  giving  this  information,  had  acknowledged 
that  his  employer  was  “  becoming  no  longer  quite 
himself  under  his  troubles,”  and  had  expressed  his 
opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  “  looked  after.”  Boz¬ 
zle  had  made  his  money  ;  and  now,  with  a  grain  of 
humanity  mixed  with  many  grains  of  faithles:nes3, 
reconciled  it  to  hims  ;lf  to  tell  his  master’s  secrets  to 
his  master’s  enemies.  What  would  a  counsel  be 
able  to  say  about  his  conduct  in  a  court  of  law  ? 
That  was  the  question  which  Bozzle  w.as  always  ask¬ 
ing  himself  as  to  his  own  business.  That  he  should 
be  abused  by  a  barrister  to  a  jury,  and  exposed  as  a 
^y  and  a  fiend,  was,  he  thought,  a  matter  of  course. 
To  be  so  abused  was  a  part  of  his  profession.  But 
it  was  expedient  for  him  in  all  cases  to  secure  some 
loop-hole  of  apparent  duty  by  which'  he  might  in 
part  escape  from  such  censures.  He  was  untrue  to 
his  employer.  Now,  however,  he  thought  that  his 
employer  ought  to  be  “looked  after.”  He  did,  no 
doubt,  take  a  five-pound  note  from  Hugh  Stanbury ; 
but  then  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  live.  He 
must  be  paid  for  his  time.  In  this  way  Trevelyan 
started  for  Florence,  and  within  a  week  afterwards 
the  Rowleys  were  upon  his  track. 

Nothing  had  been  said  by  Sir  Marmaduke  to  Nora 
as  to  her  lover  since  that  stormy  interview  in  which 
both  father  and  daughter  had  expressed  their  opin¬ 
ions  very  strongly,  and  very  little  had  been  said  by 
Lady  Rowley.  Lady  Rowley  had  spoken  more  than 
onee  of  Nora’s  return  to  the  Mandarins,  and  had 
once  alluded  to  it  as  a  certainty'.  “  But  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall  go  back,”  Nora  had  said.  “  My 
dear,”  the  mother  had  replied,  “  unless  you  are 
married,  I  suppose  your  home  must  be  with  your 
parents.”  Nora,  having  made  her  protest,  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  persevere,  and  so  the  matter 
was  dropped.  It  was  known,  however,  that  they 
must  all  come  back  to  Ix)ndon  before  they  started 
for  their  seat  of  government,  and  therefore  the  sub¬ 
ject  did  not  at  present  assume  its  difficult  aspect 
There  was  a  tacit  understanding  among  them  that 
everything  should  be  done  to  make  the  journey 
pleasant  to  the  young  mother  who  was  in  search  of 
her  son  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I^ady  Rowley  had 
her  own  little  understanding,  which  was  very  tacit 
indeed,  that  in  Mr.  Glascock  might  be  found 
an  esc.ape  from  one  of  their  great  family  difficul¬ 
ties. 

“  You  had  better  take  this,  papa,”  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  said,  when  she  received  from  the  office  of  Mr. 
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Bidcawhile  a  check  payable  to  her  order  for  the 
money  sent  to  her  by  her  husband’s  direction. 

“  I  do  not  want  the  man’s  money,”  said  Sir  Mar- 
maduke. 

“  But  you  are  going  to  this  place  for  my  sake, 
papa,  —  and  it  is  right  that  he  should  bear  the 
expense  for  his  own  wife.  And,  papa,  you  must 
remember  always  that  though  his  mind  is  distracted 
on  this  horrible  business,  he  is  not  a  bad  man.  No 
one  is  more  liberal  or  more  just  about  money.”  Sir 
Marmaduke’s  feelings  on  the  matter  were  very  much 
the  same  as  those  which  had  troubled  Mr.  Outhouse 
on  the  matter ;  and  he,  personally,  refused  to  touch 
the  money ;  but  his  daughter  paid  her  own  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  journey. 

They  travelled  at  their  ease,  stopping  at  Paris, 
and  at  Geneva,  and  at  Milan.  Lady  Rowley 
thought  that  she  was  taken  very  fast,  because  she 
was  allowed  to  sleep  only  two  nights  at  each  of  these 
places,  and  Sir  Rowley  himself  thought  that  he  had 
achieved  something  of  a  Hannibalian  enterprise  in 
taking  five  ladies  and  two  maids  over  the  Simplon 
and  down  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  with  nobody 
to  protect  him  but  a  single  courier.  He  had  been  a 
little  nervous  about  it,  being  unaccustomed  to  Euro¬ 
pean  travelling,  and  had  not  at  first  realized  the 
fact  that  the  journey  is  to  be  made  with  less  trouble 
than  One  from  Marble  Arch  to  Mile  End.  “  My 
dears,”  he  said  to  his  younger  daughters,  as  they 
were  rattling  round  the  steep  downward  twists  and 
turns  of  the  great  road,  “  you  must  sit  quite  still  on 
these  descents,  or  you  do  not  know  where  you  may 
go.  The  least  thing  would  overset  us.”  But  Lucy  and 
Sophy  soon  knew  better,  and  became  so  intimate 
with  the  mountain,  under  the  friendly  guidance  of 
their  courier,  that  before  the  plains  were  reached, 
they  were  in  and  out,  and  here  and  there,  and  up 
and  down,  as  though  they  had  been  bred  among  the 
valleys  of  the  Pass.  There  would  come  a  ringing 
laugh  from  some  rock  above  their  head,  and  Lady 
Rowley,  looking  up,  would  see  their  dresses  fluttering 
on  a  pinnacle  which  appeared  to  her  to  be  fit  only 
for  a  bird ;  and  there  would  be  the  courier  behind 
them,  with  two  parasols,  and  a  shawl,  and  a  cloak, 
and  an  eye-glass,  and  a  fine  pair  of  grizzled  whis¬ 
kers.  They  made  an  Alpine  club  of  their  own, 
refusing  to  admit  their  father  because  he  would  not 
climb  up  a  rock,  and  Nora  thought  of  the  letters 
about  it  which  she  would  write  to  her  lover,  —  only 
that  she  had  determined  that  she  would  not  write  to 
him  at  all  without  telling  her  mother,  —  and  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  would  for  moments  almost  forget  that  she 
had  been  robbed  of  her  child. 

From  Milan  they  went  on  to  Florence,  and  though 
they  were  by  that  time  quite  at  home  in  Italy,  and 
had  become  critical  judges  of  Italian  inns  and  Ital¬ 
ian  railways,  they  did  not  find  that  journey  to  be 

Suite  so  pleasant.  There  is  a  romance  to  us  still  in 
le  name  of  Italy  which  a  near  view  of  many  details 
in  the  country  fails  to  realize.  Shall  we  say  that  a 
journey  through  Lombardy  is  about  as  interesting  as 
one  through  the  flats  of  Cambridgeshire  and  the 
fens  of  Norfolk  ?  And  the  station  of  Bologna  is  not 
an  interesting  spot  in  which  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two,  although  it  may  be  conceded  that  provisions 
may  be  bad  there  much  better  than  any  that  can  be 
procured  at  our  own  railway  stations.  From  thence 
they  went,  still  by  rail,  over  the  Apennines,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  slept  during  the  whole  time.  The  couri¬ 
er  had  assured  them  that  if  they  would  only  look  out, 
^ey  would  see  the  castles  of  which  they  had  read 
in  novels ;  but  the  day  had  been  very  hot,  and  Sir 


Marmaduke  had  been  cross,  and  Lady  Rowley  had 
been  weary,  and  so  not  a  castle  was  seen.  “  Pes- 
toia,  me  lady,  this,”  said  the  courier,  opening  the 
door,  —  “  to  stop  half  an  hour.”  “  O,  why  was  it 
not  Florence?”  Another  hour  and  a  half!  So 
they  all  went  to  sleep  again,  and  were  very  tired 
when  they  reached  the  beautiful  city. 

During  the  next  day  they  rested  at  their  inn, 
and  sauntered  through  the  Duomo,  and  broke 
their  necks  lookii^  up  at  the  inimitable  glories  of 
the  campanile.  Such  a  one  as  Sir  Marmaduke 
had,  of  course,  not  come  to  Florence  without  intro¬ 
ductions.  The  Foreign  Office  is  always  very  civil 
to  its  next-door  neighbor  of  the  colonies,  —  civil 
and  cordial,  though  perhaps  a  little  patronizing.  A 
minister  is  a  bigger  man  than  a  governor ;  and  the 
smallest  of  the  diplomatic  fry  are  greater  swelb  than 
even  secretaries  in  quite  important  dependencies. 
The  attache,  though  be  be  unpaid,  dwells  in  a  capi¬ 
tal,  and  flirts  with  a  countess.  The  governor’s  right- 
hand  man  is  confined  to  an  island,  and  dances  with 
a  planter’s  daughter.  The  distinction  is  quite  under¬ 
stood,  but  is  not  incompatible  with  much  excellent 
good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  superior  department. 
Sir  Marmaduke  bad  come  to  Florence  fairly  provid¬ 
ed  with  passports  to  Florentine  society,  and  had 
been  mentioned  in  more  than  one  letter  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Governor  of  the  Mandarins,  who  had 
been  called  home  from  his  seat  of  government  on  a 
special  mission  of  great  importance.  On  the  second 
day  he  went  out  to  call  at  the  embassy  and  to  leave 
his  cards.  “  Have  you  been  able  to  learn  whether 
he  is  here  ?  ”  asked  Lady  Rowley  of  her  husband  in 
a  whisper,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

“  Who,  —  Trevelyan  ?  ” 

“I  did  not  suppose  you  could  learn  about  him, 
because  he  would  be  hiding  himself.  But  is  Mr. 
Glascock  here  ?  ” 

“  I  forgot  to  ask,”  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

Lady  Rowley  did  not  reproach  him.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  father  should  altogether  share  a  moth¬ 
er’s  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  their 
daughters.  But  what  a  thing  it  could  ^ !  Lady 
Rowley  thought  that  she  could  compound  for  aU 
misfortunes  in  other  respects,  if  she  could  have  a 
daughter  married  to  the  future  Lord  Peterborough. 
She  had  been  told  in  England  that  he  was  faultless, 
—  not  very  clever,  not  very  active,  not  likely  to  be 
very  famous ;  but  as  a  husband,  simply  faultless. 
He  was  very  rich,  very  good-natured,  easily  managed, 
more  likely  to  be  proud  of  his  wife  than  of  himself, 
addicted  to  no  jealousies,  afiSicted  by  no  vices,  so 
respectable  in  every  way  that  he  was  sure  to  become 
great  as  an  English  nobleman  by  the  very  weight 
of  his  virtues.  And  it  had  been  represented  also  to 
Lady  Rowley  that  this  paragon  among  men  had 
been  passionately  attached  to  her  dau^ter !  Per¬ 
haps  she  magnified  a  little  the  romance  of  the  story ; 
but  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  greatly  endowed  lover 
had  rushed  away  from  his  country  in  despair,  because 
her  daughter  Nora  would  not  smile  upon  him.  Now 
they  were,  as  she  hoped,  in  the  same  city  with  him. 
But  it  was  indispensable  to  her  success  that  she 
should  not  seem  to  be  running  alter  him.  To  Nora, 
not  a  word  had  been  said  of  the  prospect  of  meeting 
Mr.  Glascock  at  Florence.  Hardly  more  than  a 
word  had  been  said  to  her  sister  Emily,  and  that 
under  injunction  of  strictest  secrecy.  It  must  be 
made  to  appear  to  all  the  world  that  other  motives 
had  brought  them  to  Florence,  —  as,  indeed,  other 
motives  had  brought  them.  Not  for  worlds  would 
Lady  Rowley  have  run  aller  a  man  for  her  daughter ; 
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but  vtill,  still, — still,  seeing  that  the  man  was  him¬ 
self  so  unutterably  in  love  with  her  giil,  seeing  that 
be  was  so  fully  justihed  by  his  position  to  be  in  love 
with  any  girl,  seeing  thst  such  a  maxi  mum  of  happi¬ 
ness  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  marriage,  she  did 
feel  that,  even  for  his  sake,  she  must  be  doing  a 
good  thing  to  bring  them  together.  Something, 
though  not  much  of  all  this,  she  had  been  obliged 
to  explain  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  —  and  yet  he  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Glascock 
was  in  Florence ! 

On  the  third  day  after  their  arrival,  the  wife  of 
the  British  minister  came  to  call  upon  Lady  Rowley 
and  the  wife  of  the  British  minister  was  good-na¬ 
tured,  easy-mannered,  and  very  much  given  to  con¬ 
versation.  She  preferred  talking  to  listening,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  bad  told  Lady 
Rowley  a  good  deal  about  Florence ;  but  she  had 
not  mentioned  Mr.  Glascock’s  name.  It  would  have 
been  so  pleasant  if  the  requisite  information  could 
have  been  obtained  without  the  asking  of  any  direct 
question  on  the  subject !  But  Lady  Rowley,  who 
from  many  years  practice  of  similar,  though  perhaps 
less  distinguished,  courtesies  on  her  part,  knew  well 
the  6rst  symptom  of  the  coming  end  of  her  guest’s 
visit,  found  that  the  minister’s  wife  was  about  to  take 
her  departure  without  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Glascock. 
And  yet  the  names  had  been  mentioned  of  so  many 
English  residents  in  Florence,  who  neither,  in  wealth, 
rank,  nor  virtue,  were  competent  to  hold  a  candle  to 
that  pbtcnix!  She  was  forced,  therefore,  to  pluck 
up  courage,  and  to  ask  the  question.  “  Have  you 
h  vl  a  Mr.  Glascock  here  this  spring  ?”  said  Lady 
Rowley. 

“  What,  —  Lord  Peterborough’s  son.  O,  dear, 
yes.  Such  a  singular  being !  ” 

Lady  Rowley  thought  that  she  could  perceive 
that  her  pbcenix  had  not  made  himself  agreeable  at 
the  embassy.  It  might  perhaps  be  that  he  bad 
buried  himself  away  from  society  because  of  bis 
love.  “  And  is  here  now?  ”  a.^'ked  Lady  Rowley. 

“  I  cannot  say  at  all.  He  is  sometimes  here  and 
sometimes  with  his  father  at  Naples.  But  when 
here,  he  lives  chiefly  with  the  Americans.  They  say 
he  is  going  to  marry  an  American  girl,  their  minis¬ 
ter’s  niece.  There  are  three  of  them,  I  think,  and 
he  is  to  take  the  eldest.”  Lady  Rowley  asked  no 
more  questions,  and  let  her  august  visitor  go,  almost 
without  another  word. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

“WK  SH.iLI.  BE  SO  POOR.” 

Mr.  Glascock  at  that  moment  was  not  only  in 
Florence,  but  was  occupying  rooms  in  the  very  ho¬ 
tel  in  which  the  Rowleys  were  staying.  Lady 
Rowley,  when  she  heard  that  he  was  engaged  to 
marry  an  American  lady,  became  sudilenly  very 
sick  at  heart,  —  sick  with  a  sickness  that  almost 
went  beyond  her  heart.  She  felt  ill,  and  was  ^lad 
to  be  alone.  The  rumor  might  be  untrue.  Such 
rumors  generally  are  untrue.  But  then,  as  Lady 
Rowley  knew  very  well,  they  generally  have  some 
foundation  in  truth.  Mr.  Glascock,  if  he  were  not 
actually  engaged  to  the  American  girl,  had  proba¬ 
bly  been  flirting  with  her;  and,  if  so,  where  was 
that  picture  which  Lady  Rowley  had  been  painting 
for  herself  of  a  love-lorn  swain  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  pleasures  and  occupations  of  the  world  only 
by  the  girl  of  whom  he  was  enamored  ?  But  still 


she  would  not  quite  give  up  the  project.  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock,  if  he  was  III  Italy,  would  no  doubt  see  by  the 
newspapers  that  Sir  Marmaduke  and  his  family 
were  in  I'lerence,  and  would  probably  come  to 
them.  Then,  if  Nora  would  only  behave  herself, 
the  American  girl  might  still  be  conquered. 

In  two  or  thi-ee  days  beyond  nothing  whs  seen  | 
or  heard  of  Mr.  Glascock.  Had  Lady  Rowley  I 
thought  of  mentioning  the  name  to  the  waiter  at  ; 
the  hotel,  she  would  have  heard  that  he  was  living 
In  the  next  passage ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to 
seek  Informal  ion  in  that  fashion.  Nor  did  she  ask 
direct  questions  In  other  quarters  about  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  himself.  She  did.  However,  make  inquiry 
about  Americans  living  in  Florence,  —  especially  ■ 
about  the  American  minister,  —  and,  before  a  week 
had  pa-ssed  overhead,  had  been  introduced  to  the 
Spaldings.  Mrs.  Spalding  was  very  civil,  and  in¬ 
vited  Lady  Rowley,  and  all  the  girls,  and  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke  to  come  to  her  on  her  “  Fridays.”  She  re- 
ceived  her  friends  every  Friday,  and  would  continue 
to  do  so  till  the  middle  of  June.  She  had  nieces,  who 
would,  she  said,  be  so  happy  to  make  the  acijudint- 
ance  of  the  Miss  Rowleys. 

By  this  time  the  picture-galleries,  the  churches,  ; 
and  the  palaces  in  Florence  had  nearly  all  been  vis¬ 
ited.  Poor  Lady  Rowley  had  dragged  herself  wea¬ 
rily  from  sight  to  sight,  hoping  always  to  inedt  with 
Mr.  GIdscock,  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  residents  In 
a  town  do  not  pass  their  mornings  habitually  in  look-  i 
ing  after  pictures.  During  this  time,  inquiries  were 
being  made,  through  the  police,  respecting  Trevel¬ 
yan  ;  and  Sir  Marmailuke  had  obtained  information 
that  an  English  gentleman,  with  a  little  boy,  h^d 
gone  on  to  Siena,  and  had  located  himself  there. 
There  seemed  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  this 
was  Trevelyan,  though  nothing  had  been  learned  h 
with  certainty  as  to  the  gentleman’s  name.  It  had  , 
been  decided  that  Sir  Marmaduke,  with  his  courier,  ; 
and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  should  go  on  to  Siena,  and 
endeavor  to  come  upon  the  fugitive,  and  they  had 
taken  their  departure  on  a  certain  morrilng ;  on 
that  same  day  Lady  Rowley  was  walking  with 
Nora  and  one  of  the  other  girls  through  the  ball  of 
the  hotel,  when  they  were  met  in  full  face  —  by  Mr.  ; 
Glascock.  Lady  Rowley  and  Lucy  were  in  front,  ■ 
and  they,  of  course,  did  not  know  the  man.  Nora 
had  seen  him  .at  once,  and  in  her  confusion  hardly 
knew  how  to  hear  herself.  Mr.  Glascock  was  pass¬ 
ing  by  her  without  recognizing  her,  —  had  passed  ; 
her  mother  and  sister,  and  had  so  far  gone  on  that 
Nora  had  determined  to  make  no  sign,  when  he 
chanced  to  look  up  and  see  who  it  was  that  was  so 
close  to  him.  “  Miss  Rowley,”  he  said,  “  who  thought 
of  meeting  you  in  Florence  ?  ”  Lady  Rowley,  of  i 
course,  turned  round,  and  there  was  an  introduc¬ 
tion.  Poor  Nora,  though  she  knew  nothing  of  her 
mother’s  scLeines,  was  confused  and  ill  at  ease. 
Mr.  Glascock  was  very  civil,  but  at  the  same  time 
rather  cold.  Lady  Rowley  was  all  smiles  and  cour¬ 
tesy.  She  had,  she  said,  heard  his  name  fiom  her 
daughters,  and  was  very  happy  to  make  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Lucy  looked  on  somewhat  astonished 
to  And  that  the  lover  whom  her  sister  bad  been 
blamed  for  rejecting,  and  who  was  spoken  of  with 
so  many  encomiums,  was  so  old  a  man.  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  asked  after  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  Lady  Rowley, 
in  a  low,  melancholy  whisper,  told  him  that  they 
were  now  all  in  Florence,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
Mr.  Trevelyan.  “  You  have  heard  the  sad  story,  I 
know,  Mr.  Glascock,  —  and  therefore  I  do  not  mind 
telling  you.”  Mr.  Glascock  acknowledged  that  be  ] 
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did  know  the  story, 'Snd  informed  her  that  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  Florence  within  the  last  ten 
days.  This  was  so  interesrin'i,  that,  at  Lady  Row¬ 
ley’s  request,  he  went  with  them  up  to  their  rooms, 
and  in  this  way  the  acquaintance  was  made.  It 
turned  out  that  Mr.  Glascock  had  spoken  to  !Mr. 
Trevelyan,  and  that  Trevelyan  had  told  him  that  he 
meant  for  the  present  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
some  sin^ll  Italian  town.  “And  how  w’as  he  look¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Glascoc!"  ?  ”  , 

“  Very  ill,  Lady  Rowley,  —  very  ill,  indeed.” 

“  Do  not  tell  her  so,  Mr.  Glascock.  She  has  gone 
now  with  her  father  to  Siena.  We  think  that  he  is 
there,  with  the  boy,  —  or,  at  lea.st,  that  he  may  be 
heard  of  there.  And  you,  —  you  are  living  here  V  ” 
Mr.  Glascock  said  that  he  was  living  between  Na¬ 
ples  and  Florence,  —  going  occasionally  to  Naples,  a 
place  that  he  hated,  to  see  his  father,  and  coming 
Dack  at  intervals  to  the  capital.  Nora  sat  by,  and 
hardly  spoke  a  word.  She  was  nicely  dressed,  with 
an  exquisite  little  bonnet,  which  had  been  bought  as 
they  came  through  Paris ;  and  Lady  Rowley,  with 
natural  pride,  felt  that  if  he  was  ever  in  love  with 
her  child,  that  love  must  come  back  upon  him  now. 
American  girls,  she  had  been  told,  were  hard,  and 
dry,  and  sharp,  and  angular.  She  had  seen  some 
at  the  Mandarins,  with  whom  she  thought  it  must  be 
impossible  that  any  Englishman  should  be  in  love. 
There  never,  surely,  had  been  an  American  girl 
like  her  Nora.  “  Are  you  fond  of  pictures,  Mr. 
Glascock  ?  ”  she  asked.  Mr.  Glascock  was  not  very 
fond  of  pictures,  and  thought  that  he  was  rather  tired 
of  them.  What  was  he  fond  of?  Of  sitting  at 
home  and  doing  nothing.  That  was  his  reply,  at 
least ;  and  a  very  unsatisfactory  reply  it  was,  as 
Lady  Rowley  could  hardly  propose  that  th^y  should 
come  and  sit  and  do  nothing  with  him.  Could  he 
have  been  lured  into  churches  or  galleries,  Nora 
might  have  been  once  more  thrown  into  his  com¬ 
pany.  Then  Lady  Rowley  took  courage,  and  asked 
nim  whether  he  knew  the  Spaldings.  They  were 
going  to  Mrs.  Spalding’s  that  very  evening,  —  she 
and  her  daughters.  Mr.  Glascock  replied  that  he 
did  know  the  Spaldings,  and  that  he  also  should  be 
at  their  house.  Lady  Rowley  thought  that  she  dis¬ 
covered  something  like  a  blush  about  his  cheekbones 
and  brow,  as  he  made  his  answer.  Then  he  left 
them,  giving  his  hand  to  Nora  as  he  went;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  to  justify  the  slight¬ 
est  hope. 

“  I  don’t  think  he  is  nice  at  all,”  said  Lucy. 

“  Don’t  be  so  foolish,  Lucy,”  said  Lady  Rowley, 
angrily. 

“  1  think  he  is  very  nice,”  said  Nora.  “  He  was 
only  talking  nonsense  when  he  said  that  he  liked  to 
sit  still  and  do  nothing.  He  is  not  at  all  an  idle 
man,  —  at  least,  I  am  told  so.” 

*■  But  he  is  as  old  as  Methuselah,”  said  Lucy. 

“  He  is  between  thirty  and  forty,”  said  Lady 
Rowley.  “  Of course  we  know  that  from  the  peer¬ 
age.”  Lady  Rowley,  however,  was  wrong.  Had 
she  consulted  the  peerage,  she  would  have  seen  that 
Mr.  Glascock  was  over  forty. 

Nora,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  and  could  think 
about  it  all,  felt  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Glascock  would 
never  make  her  another  offer.  This  ought  not  to 
have  caused  her  any  sorrow,  as  she  was  very  well 
aware  that  she  would  not  accept  him,  should  he  do 
TO.  Yet,  perhaps,  there  was  a  moment  of  some  feel¬ 
ing  akin  to  disippointment.  Of  course  she  would 
not  have  accepted  him.  How  could  she  ?  Her  faith 
was  so  plighted  to  Hugh  Stanbury  that  she  would 


be  a  byword  among  women  forever,  were  she  to  be 
so  false.  And,  as  she  told  herself,  she  had  not  the 
slighte'‘t  feeling  of  affection  for  Mr.  Glascock.  It 
was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  a  matter  simply 
for  speculation.  Nevertheless,  it  would  have  been  a 
very  grand  thing  to  be  Lady  Peterborough,  and  she 
almost  regretted  that  she  had  a  heart  in  her  bosom. 

She  had  become  fully  aware  during  that  interview 
that  her  mother  still  entertained  hopes,  and  almost 
suspected  that  Lady  Rowley  had  known  something 
of  Mr.  Glascoi-k’s  residence.  She  had  seen  that  her 
mother  had  met  Mr.  Glascock  almost  as  though  some 
such  meeting  had  been  expected,  and  had  spoken 
to  him  almost  as  though  she  had  expected  to  have 
to  speak  to  him.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  she 
should  at  once  make  her  mother  understand  that  all 
this  could  be  of  no  avail  ?  If  she  were  to  declare 
plainly  that  nothing  could  bring  about  such  a  mar¬ 
riage,  would  not  her  mother  desist  ?  She  almost 
made  up  her  mind  to  do  so  ;  but  as  her  mother  said 
nothing  to  her  before  they  started  for  Mr.  Spald¬ 
ing’s  house,  neither  did  she  say  anything  to  her 
mother.  She  did  not  wish  to  have  angry  words  if 
they  could  be  avoided,  and  she  felt  that  there  might 
be  anger  and  unpleasant  words,  were  she  to  insist 
upon  her  devotion  to  Hugh  Stanbury  while  this  rich 
prize  was  in  sight.  If  her  mother  should  speak  to 
her,  then,  indeed,  she  would  declare  her  own  settled 
purpose  ;  but  she  would  do  nothing  to  accelerate  the 
evil  hour. 

There  were  but  few  people  in  Mrs.  Spalding’s 
drawing-room  when  they  were  announced,  and  Mr. 
Glascock  was  not  among  them.  Miss  Wallachia 
Petrie  was  there,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  was  presumed  by  Lady  Rowley  to  be  one  of 
the  nieces  introduced.  She  had  been  distinctly 
told  that  Mr.  Glascock  was  to  marry  the  eldest,  and 
this  lady  was  certainly  older  than  the  other  two. 

In  this  way  Lady  Rowley  decided  that  Miss  Walla¬ 
chia  Petrie  was  her  daughter’s  hated  rival,  and  she 
certainly  was  much  surprised  at  the  gentleman’s 
taste.  But  there  is  nothing  —  nothing  in  the  way 
of  an  absurd  matrimonial  engagement  —  into  which 
a  man  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  entrapped  by 
pique.  Nora  would  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for, 
Lady  Rowley  thought,  if  the  unfortunate  man  should 
be  driven  by  her  cruelty  to  marry  such  a  woman  as 
this  one  now  before  her. 

It  happened  that  Lady  Rowley  soon  found  her¬ 
self  seated  by  Miss  Petrie,  and  she  at  once  com¬ 
menced  her  questionings.  She  intended  to  he  very 
discreet,  but  the  subject  was  too  near  her  heart  to 
allow  her  to  be  altogether  silent.  “  I  believe  you 
know  Mr.  Glascock,”  she  said. 

“  Yes,”  said  Wallachia,  “  I  do  know  him.”  Now 
the  peculiar  nasal  twang  which  our  cousins  over  the 
water  have  learned  to  use,  and  which  has  grown  out 
of  a  certain  national  instinct  to  express  themselves 
with  self-assertion; — let  the  reader  go  into  his 
closet  and  talk  through  his  nose  for  a  while  with 
steady  attention  to  the  effect  which  his  own  voice 
will  have,  and  he  will  find  that  this  theory  is  cor¬ 
rect; —  this  intonation,  which  is  so  peculiar  among 
intelligent  Americans,  had  been  adopted  con  amore, 
and,  as  it  were,  taken  to  her  bosom  by  Miss  Petrie. 
Her  ears  had  taught  themselves  to  feel  that  there 
could  be  no  vitality  in  speech  without  it,  and  that 
all  utterance  unsustained  by  such  tone  was  effemi¬ 
nate,  vapifl,  useless,  unpersuasive,  unmusical,  and 
English.  It  was  a  complaint  frequently  made  by 
her  against  her  friends  Caroline  and  Olivia  that 
they  debased  their  voices,  and  taught  themselves 
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the  puling  British  mode  of  speech.  “  I  do  know 
the  gentleman,"  said  Wallachia;  and  Lady  Row- 
ley  shuddered.  Could  it  be  that  such  a  woman  as 
this  was  to  reign  over  Monkhams,  and  become  Lady 
Peterborough  ? 

“  He  told  me  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  fam¬ 
ily,”  said  Lady  Rowley.  “  He  is  staying  at  our 
hotel,  and  my  daughter  knew  him  very  well  when 
he  was  living  in  London.” 

“  I  dare  say.  .1  believe  that  in  London  the  titled 
aristocrats  do  hang  pretty  much  together.”  It  had 
never  occurred  to  poor  Lady  Rowley,  since  the  day 
in  which  her  husband  had  been  made  a  knight  at 
the  advice  of  the  Colonial  Minister,  in  order  that 
the  inhabitants  of  some  island  might  be  gratified  by 
the  opportunity  of  using  the  title,  that  she  and  her 
children  had  thereby  become  aristocrats.  Were 
her  daughter  Kora  to  marry  Mr.  Glascock,  Nora 
would  become  an  aristocrat,  —  or  would,  rather,  be 
ennobled,  —  all  which  Lady  Rowley  understood 
perfectly. 

“  I  don’t  know  that  London  society  is  very  exclu¬ 
sive  in  that  respect,”  said  Lady  Rowley. 

“  I  guess  you  are  pretty  particular,”  said  Miss 
Petrie,  “  and  it  seems  to  me  you  don’t  have  much 
regard  to  intellect  or  erudition,  but  fix  things  up 
straight  according  to  birth  and  money.” 

“  I  hope  we  are  not  <juite  so  bad  as  that,”  said 
Lady  Rowley.  “  I  do  not  know  London  well  my¬ 
self,  as  I  have  passed  my  life  in  very  distant 
places.” 

“The  distant  places  are,  in  my  estimation,  the 
best.  The  further  the  mind  is  removed  from  the 
contamination  incidental  to  the  centres  of  long-es¬ 
tablished  luxury,  the  more  chance  it  has  of  develop¬ 
ing  itself  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Creator, 
when  he  bestowed  his  gifts  of  intellect  upon  us.” 
Lady  Rowley,  when  she  heard  this  eloquence,  could 
hardly  believe  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Glascock 
should  really  be  intent  upon  marrying  such  a  lady 
as  this  who  was  sitting  next  to  her. 

In  the  mean  time,  Nora  and  the  real  rival  were 
together,  and  they  also  were  talking  of  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock.  Caroline  Spalding  had  said  that  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  had  spoken  to  her  of  Nora  Rowley,  and  Nora 
acknowledged  that  there  had  been  some  acquaintance 
between  them  in  London.  “  Almost  more  than  that, 
I  should  have  thought,”  said  Miss  Spalding,  “  if  one 
might  judge  by  his  manner  of  speaking  of  you.” 

“  He  is  a  little  given  to  be  enthusiastic,”  said 
Nora,  laughing. 

“  The  least  so  of  all  mankind,  I  should  have  said. 
You  must  know  he  is  very  intimate  in  this  house.  It 
began  in  this  way :  Olivia  and  I  were  travelling  to¬ 
gether,  and  there  was,  —  a  difficulty,  as  we  say  in 
our  country  when  three  or  four  gentlemen  shoot  each 
other.  Then  there  came  up  Mr.  Glascock  and 
another  gentleman.  By  the  by,  the  other  gentle¬ 
man  was  your  brother-in-law.” 

“  Poor  Mr.  Trevelyan !  ” 

“  He  is  very  ill ;  is  he  not  ?  ” 

“  We  think  so.  My  sister  is  with  us,  you  know. 
That  is  to  say,  she  is  at  Siena  to-day.” 

“  I  have  heard  about  him,  and  it  is  so  sad.  Mr. 
Glascock  knows  him.  As  I  said,  they  were  travel¬ 
ling  together,  when  Mr.  Glascock  came  to  our  as¬ 
sistance.  Since  that,  we  have  seen  him  very  fre¬ 
quently.  I  don’t  think  he  is  enthusiastic,  —  except 
when  he  talks  of  you.” 

“  I  ought  to  be  very  proud,”  said  Nora. 

“  I  think  you  ought,  —  as  Mr.  Glascock  is  a  man 
whose  good  opinion  is  certainly  worth  having. 


Here  he  is.  Mr.  Glascock,  I  hope  your  ears  are 
tingling.  They  ought  to  do  so,  because  we  are  say¬ 
ing  all  manner  of  fine  things  about  you,” 

“  I  could  not  be  well  spoken  of  by  two,  on  whose 
good  word  I  should  set  a  higher  value,”  .said  he. 

“  And  whose  do  you  value  the  most  ?  ”  said  Caro- 
line. 

“  I  niust  first  know  whose  eulogium  will  run  the 
highest.” 

Then  Nora  answered  him.  “  Mr.  Glascock,  oth¬ 
er  people  may  praise  you  louder  than  I  can  do,  but 
no  one  will  ever  do  so  with  more  sincerity."  There 
was  a  pretty  earnestness  about  her  as  she  spoke, 
which  Lady  Rowley  ought  to  have  heard.  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  bowed,  and  Miss  Spalding  smiled,  and  Nora 
blushed. 

“If  you  are  not  overwhelmed  now,”  said  IMiss 
Spalding,  “  you  must  be  so  used  to  flattery  that  it 
has  no  longer  any  effect  upon  you.  You  must  be 
like  a  drunkard,  to  whom  wine  is  as  water,  and  who 
thinks  that  brandy  is  not  strong  enough.” 

“  I  think  I  had  better  go  away,”  said  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock,  “for  fear  the  brandy  should  be  watered  by 
degrees.”  And  so  he  left  them. 

Nora  had  become  quite  aware,  without  much  pro¬ 
cess  of  thinking  about  it,  that  her  former  lover  and 
this  American  young  lady  were  very  intimate  with 
each  other.  The  tone  of  the  conversation  had  shown 
that  it  was  so ;  and,  then,  how  had  it  come  to  pass 
that  Mr.  Glascock  had  spoken  to  this  American  girl 
about  her,  —  Nora  Rowley  ?  It  was  evident  that  he 
had  spoken  of  her  with  warmth,  and  had  done  so  in 
a  manner  to  impress  his  hearer.  For  a  minute  or 
two  they  sat  together  in  silence  after  Mr.  Glascock 
had  left  them,  but  neither  of  them  stirred.  Then 
Caroline  Spalding  turned  suddenly  upon  Nora,  and 
took  her  by  the  hand.  “  I  must  tell  you  something,” 
said  she,  “  only  it  must  be  a  secret  for  a  while.” 

“  I  will  not  repeat  it.” 

“  Thank  you,  dear.  I  am  engaged  to  him,  —  as 
his  wife.  He  asked  me  this  very  afternoon,  and 
nobody  knows  it  but  mamma.  When  I  had  accepted 
him,  -he  told  me  all  the  story  about  you.  He  had 
very  often  spoken  of  you  before,  and  I  had  guessed 
how  it  must  have  been.  He  wears  his  heart  so  open 
for  those  whom  he  loves,  that  there  is  nothing  con¬ 
cealed.  He  had  seen  you  just  before  he  came  to  me. 
But  perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  tell  you  that  now.  He 
ought  to  have  been  thinking  of  you  again  at  such  a 
time.” 

“  I  did  not  want  him  to  think  of  me  again.” 

“  Of  course,  you  did  not  Of  course,  I  am  joking. 
You  might  have  been  his  wife  if  you  wished  it.  He 
has  told  me  all  that.  And  he  especially  wants  us 
to  be  friends.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  it  ?  ” 

“  On  my  part  ?  O  dear,  no ;  —  except  that  you 
will  be  such  grand  folk,  and  we  shall  be  so  poor.” 

“  We  !  ”  said  Caroline,  laughing.  “  I  am  so  glad 
that  there  is  a  ‘we.’” 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

THE  FUTURE  LADY  PETERBORODOII. 

“If  you  have  not  sold  yourself  for  British  gold, 
and  for  British  acres,  and  for  British  rank,  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  it,”  said  Miss  Wallachia 
Petrie  that  same  evening  to  her  friend  Caroline 
Spalding. 

“  You  know  that  I  have  not  sold  myself,  as  you 
call  it,”  said  Caroline.  There  had  been  a  long  friend¬ 
ship  between  these  two  ladies,  and  the  younger  one 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 
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knew  that  it  behoved  her  to  bear  a.  good  deal  from  in  the  Music  Hall  of  Lacedaemonia,  amidst  the  flow- 
the  elder.  Miss  Petrie  was  honest,  clever,  and  in  ers  of  the  West,  in  the  great  and  free  State  of  Illinois, 
earnest.  We  in  England  are  not  usually  favorably  against  the  corruption  of  an  English  aristocracy,  — 
disposed  to  women  who  take  a  pride  in  a  certain  could  I,  who  have  been  listened  to  by  two  thousand 
antagonism  to  men  in  general,  and  who  are  anxious  of  my  countrywomen,  —  and  men,  —  while  I  spumed 
to  show  the  world  that  they  can  get  on  very  well  the  unmanly,  inhuman  errors  of  primogeniture,  — 
without  male  assistance  ;  but  there  are  many  such  could  I,  think  you,  hold  my  tongue  beneath  the  roof 
in  America  who  have  noble  aspirations,  good  Intel-  of  a  feudal  lord  !  ”  Caroline  Spaliling  knew  that 
lects,  much  energjr,  and  who  are  by  no  means  un-  her  friend  could  not  hold  her  tongue,  and  hesitated 
worthy  of  friendship.  The  hope  in  regard  to  all  such  to  answer.  There  had  been  that  fatal  triumph  of  a 
women,  —  the  hope  entertained  not  by  themselves,  lecture  on  the  joint  rights  of  men  an<l  women,  and 
but  by  those  who  are  solicitous  for  them,  —  is,  that  it  had  rendered  poor  Wallachia  Petrie  unfit  for  or- 
they  will  be  cured  at  last  by  a  husband  and  half  a  dinary  society. 

dozen  children.  In  regard  to  Wallachia  Petrie,  “  You  might  come  there  without  talking  politics, 
there  was  not,  perhaps,  much  ground  for  such  hope.  Wally,”  said  Caroline. 

She  was  so  positively  wedded  to  women’s  rights  in  “  No,  Caroline,  —  no.  I  will  go  into  the  house  of 
general,  and  to  her  own  rights  in  particular,  that  it  no  man  in  which  the  free  e.xpression  of  my  opinion 
was  improbable  that  she  should  ever  succumb  to  is  debarred  me.  I  will  not  sit  even  at  your  table 
any  man.  And  where  would  be  the  man  brave  with  a  muzzled  tongue.  When  you  are  gone,  Caro- 
enough  to  make  the  effort?  From  circumstances  line,  I  shall  devote  myself  to  what,  after  all,  must  be 
Caroline  Spalding  had  been  the  beloved  of  her  heart  the  work  of  my  life,  and  I  shall  finish  the  biographi- 
since  Caroline  Spalding  was  a  very  little  girl ;  and  cal  history  of  our  great  hero  in  verse,  —  which  I 
she  had  hoped  that  Caroline  would  through  life  have  hope  may  at  least  be  not  ephemeral.  From  month 
borne  arms  along  with  her  in  that  contest  which  to  month  I  shall  send  you  what  I  do,  and  you  will 
she  was  determined  to  wage  against  man,  and  which  not  refuse  me  your  friendly  criticism,  —  and,  per- 
she  always  waged  with  the  greatest  animosity  against  haps,  some  slight  meed  of  approbation,  —  because 
men  of  the  British  race.  She  hated  rank  ;  she  hated  you  are  dwelling  beneath  the  shade  of  a  throne, 
riches ;  she  hated  monarchy ;  —  and  with  a  true  wo-  O,  Caroline,  let  it  not  be  a  upas-tree.” 
man’s  instinct  In  battle,  felt  that  she  had  a  specially  The  Miss  Petries  of  the  world  have  this  advan- 
strong  point  against  Englishmen,  in  that  they  sub-  tage,  —  an  advantage  which  rarely  if  ever  falls  to 
mitted  themselves  to  dominion  from  a  woman  mon-  the  lot  of  a  man,  —  that  they  are  never  convinced 
arch.  And  now  the  chosen  friend  of  her  youth,  —  of  error.  Men,  let  them  be  ever  so  much  devoted 
the  friend  who  had  copied  out  all  her  poetry,  who  to  their  closets,  let  them  keep  their  work  ever  so 
had  learned  by  heart  all  her  sonnets,  who  had,  as  closely  veiled  from  public  scrutiny,  still  find  them- 
she  thought,  reciprocated  all  her  ideas,  was  going  to  selves  subjected  to  criticism,  and  under  the  neces- 
be  married,  —  and  to  be  married  to  an  English  lord  !  sity  of  either  defending  themselves  or  of  succumb- 
She  had  seen  that  it  was  coming  for  some  time,  and  ing.  If,  indeed,  a  man  neither  speaks  nor  writes, 
had  spoken  out  very  plainly,  hoping  that  she  might  —  if  he  be  dumb  as  regards  opinion,  —  he  passes 
still  save  the  brand  from  the  burning.  Now  the  evil  simply  as  one  of  the  crowd,  and  is  in  the  way  neith- 
was  done ;  and  Caroline  Spalding,  when  she  told  her  er  of  convincing  nor  of  being  convinced ;  but  a  wo- 
news,  knew  well  that  she  would  have  to  bear  some  man  may  speak,  and  almost  write,  as  she  likes,  with- 
heavy  reproaches.  out  danger  of  being  wounded  by  sustained  conflict. 

“  How  many  of  us  are  there  who  never  know  Who  would  have  the  courage  to  begin  with  such  a 
whether  we  sell  ourselves  or  not,”  said  Wallachia.  one  as  Miss  Petrie,  and  endeavor  to  prove  to  her 
“  The  senator,  who  longs  for  office,  and  who  votes  this  that  she  is  wrong  from  the  beginning  ?  A  little  word 
way  instead  of  that  in  order  that  he  may  get  it,  of  half-dissent,  a  smile,  a  strong  and  an  ambiguous 
thinks  that  he  is  voting  honestly.  The  minister,  who  compliment,  which  is  misunderstood,  are  all  the 
calls  himself  a  teacher  of  God’s  word,  thinks  that  it  forms  of  argument  which  can  be  used  against  her. 
is  GRxl's  word  that  he  preaches  when  he  strains  his  Wallachia  Petrie,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  conceived 
lungs  to  fill  his  church.  The  question  is  this,  Caro-  that  she  had  fairly  discussed  her  great  projects  from 
line,  —  would  you  have  loved  the  same  man,  had  he  year  to  year  with  indomitable  eloquence  and  unan- 
corae  to  you  with  a  woodman’s  a.\e  in  his  hand  or  a  swerable  truth,  —  and  that  none  of  her  opponents 
clerk’s  quill  behind  his  ear  ?  I  guess  not.”  had  had  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  And  this  she  believed 

“  As  to  the  woodman’s  axe,  Wally,  it  is  very  well  because  the  chivalry  of  men  gave  to  her  sex  that 

in  theory ;  but  —  ”  protection  against  which  her  life  was  one  continued 

“  Things  good  in  theory,  Caroline,  will  be  good  protest, 
also  when  practised.  You  may  be  sure  of  that.  We  “  Here  he  is,”  said  Caroline,  as  Mr.  Glascock  came 
dislike  theory  simply  because  our  intelligences  are  up  to  them.  “  Try  and  say  a  civil  word  to  him,  if 
higher  than  our  wills.  But  we  will  let  that  pass.”  he  speaks  about  it  Though  he  is  to  be  a  lord,  still 
“  Pray  let  it  pass,  Wally.  Do  not  preach  me  he  is  a  man  and  a  brother.” 
sermons  to-night.  I  am  so  happy,  and  you  ought  to  “  Caroline,”  said  the  stern  monitress,  “  you  are 
wish  me  joy.”  already  learning  to  laugh  at  principles  which  have 

“  If  wishing  you  joy  would  get  you  joy,  I  would  been  dear  to  you  since  you  left  your  mother’s  breast, 
wish  it  you  while  I  lived.  I  cannot  be  happy  that  Alas,  how  true  it  is !  ‘  You  cannot  touch  pitch  and 

you  should  be  taken  from  us  whither  I  shall  never  not  he  defiled.’  ” 

see  you  again.”  The  further  progress  of  these  friendly  and  femi- 

“  But  you  are  to  come  to  us.  I  have  told  him  so,  nine  amenities  was  stopped  by  the  presence  of  the 
and  it  is  settled.”  gentleman  who  had  occasioned  them.  “  Miss  Pe- 

“  No,  dear  ;  I  shall  not  do  that.  What  should  I  trie,”  said  the  hero  of  the  hour,  “  Caroline  was  to 
be  in  glittering  halls  of  an  English  baron  ?  Could  tell  you  of  my  good  fortune,  and  no  doubt  she  has 
there  be  any  visiting  less  fitting,  any  admixture  less  done  so.” 

appropriate  ?  Could  I  who  have  held  up  my  voice  “  I  cannot  wait  to  hear  the  pretty  things  he  has 
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to  Bay,”  said  Caroline,  “  and  I  must  look  after  my 
aunt's  guests.  There  is  poor  Signor  Beranarosci 
without  u  soul  to  say  a  word  to  him,  and  I  must  go 
and  use  my  ten  Italian  words.” 

“  You  are  about  to  take  with  you  to  your  old 
country,  Mr.  Glascock,”  said  Miss  Petrie,  “  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  our  young  American  Arma¬ 
ment.”  There  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  tone  of 
Miss  Petrie’s  voice,  that  she  now  regarded  this  star, 
however  bright,  as  one  of  a  sort  which  is  subjected 
to  falling.” 

“  1  am  going  to  take  a  very  nice  young  woman,” 
said  Mr.  Glascock. 

“  I  hate  that  won!  woman,  sir,  uttered  with  the 
half-hidden  sneer  which  always  accompanies  its  ex¬ 
pression  from  the  mouth  of  a  man.” 

“  Sneer,  Miss  Petrie  !  ” 

“  I  quite  allow  that  it  is  involuntary,  and  not  ana¬ 
lyzed  or  understood  by  yourselves.  If  you  speak  of 
a  dog,  you  intend  to  do  so  with  affection,  but  there 
is  always  contempt  mixed  with  it.  The  so-called 
chivalry  of  man  to  woman  is  all  begotten  in  the 
same  spirit.  I  want  no  favor,  but  I  claim  to  be  your 
equal.” 

“  I  thought  that  American  ladies  were  generally 
somewhat  exacting  as  to  those  privileges  which 
chivalry  gives  them.” 

“  It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  only  rank  we  know  in  our 
country  is  in  that  precedence  which  man  gives  to 
woman.  Whether  we  maintain  that,  or  whether 
we  abandon  it,  we  do  not  intend  to  purchase  it  at 
the  price  of  an  acknowledgment  of  intellectual 
inferiority.  For  myself,  I  hate  chivalry,  —  what 
ou  call  chivalry.  I  can  carry  my  own  chair,  and 

claim  the  right  to  carry  it  whithersoever  I  may 
please.” 

Mr.  Glascock  remained  with  her  for  some  time, 
but  made  no  opportunity  for  giving  that  invitation 
to  Monkhains,  of  which  Caroline  had  spoken.  As 
he  saiil  afterwards,  he  found  it  impossible  to  expect 
her  to  attend  to  any  subject  so  trivial ;  and  when, 
afterwards,  Caroline  told  him,  with  some  slight 
mirth,  —  the  capability  of  which  on  such  a  subject 
was  coming  to  her  with  her  new  ideas  of  life, — 
that,  though  he  was  partly  saved  as  a  man  and  a 
brother,  still  he  was  partly  the  reverse  as  a  feudal 
lord,  he  began  to  reflect  that  Wallachia  Petrie 
would  be  a  guest  with  whom  be  would  And  it  very 
difAcult  to  make  things  go  pleasantly  at  Monkhams. 
“  Does  she  not  bully  you  horribly  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Of  course  she  bullies  me,”  Caroline  answered  ; 
“and  I  cannot  expect  you  to  understand  as  yet  how 
it  is  that  I  love  her  and  like  her ;  but  I  do.  If  I 
were  in  distress  to-morrow,  she  would  give  every¬ 
thing  she  has  in  the  world  to  put  me  right.” 

“  So  would  I,”  said  he. 

“  Ah,  you,  —  that  is  a  matter  of  course.  That  is 
your  business  now.  And  she  would  give  everything 
she  has  in  the  world  to  set  the  world  right.  Would 
you  do  that  ?  ” 

“  It  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  my  faith.  If 
I  could  believe  in  the  result,  1  suppose  I  should  do 
it” 

“  She  would  do  it  on  the  slightest  hope  that  such 
giving  would  have  any  tendency  that  way.  Her 
philanthropy  is  all  real.  Of  course  she  is  a  bore  to 
you.” 

“  I  am  very  patient.” 

“  I  hope  I  shall  And  you  so, —  always.  And,  of 
course,  she  is  ridiculous  in  your  eyes.  I  have 
learned  to  see  it,  and  to  regret  it ;  but  1  shall  never 
cease  to  love  her.” 


“  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection.  Her  lessons 
will  come  from  over  toe  water,  and  mine  will  come 
from  —  where  shall  I  say  'i  —  over  the  table.  If  I 
can’t  talk  her  down  with  so  much  advantage  on 
my  side,  I  ought  to  be  made  a  woman's-right  man 
myself.” 

Poor  Lady  Rowley  had  watched  Miss  Petrie  and 
Mr.  Glascock  during  those  moments  that  they  bad 
been  together,  and  had  half  believed  the  rumor,  and 
had  half  doubted,  thinking  in  the  moments  of  her 
belief  that  Mr.  Glascock  must  be  mad,  and  in  the 
moments  of  unbelief  that  the  rumors  bad  been  set 
sAoat  by  the  English  minister’s  wife,  with  the  ex¬ 
press  intention  of  turning  Mr.  Glascock  into  ridicule. 

It  bad  never  occurred  to  her  to  doubt  that  Wal¬ 
lachia  was  the  eldest  of  that  family  of  nieces. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  a  man  who  had  known 
her  Nora,  who  had  undoubtedly  loved  her  Nora,  — 
who  had  travelled  all  the  way  from  London  to  Nun- 
combe  Putney  to  ask  Nora  to  be  his  wife,  —  should, 
within  twelve  months  of  that  time  have  resolved  to 
marry  a  woman  whom  he  must  have  selected  simply 
as  being  the  most  opposite  to  Nora  of  any  female 
human  wing  that  he  could  And  ?  It  was  not  credi¬ 
ble  to  her;  and  if  it  were  not  true,  there  might 
still  be  a  hope.  Nora  bail  met  him,  and  had  spoken 
to  him,  and  it  had  seemed  that  for  a  moment  or  two  I 
they  had  spoken  as  friends.  Lady  Rowley,  when 
talking  to  Mrs.  Spalding,  had  watched  them  closely ;  , 
and  she  bad  seen  that  Nora’s  eyes  bad  been  bright, 
and  that  there  had  been  something  between  them  I 
which  was  p'casant.  Suddenly  she  found  herself  ' 
close  to  Wallachia,  and  thought  that  she  would  trust  ; 
herself  to  a  word. 

“  Have  you  been  long  in  Florence  ?  ”  asked  Lady  ' 
Rowley,  in  her  softest  voice. 

“  A  pretty  considerable  time,  ma  ’am,  —  that  is, 
since  the  fall  began.” 

What  a  voice,  what  an  aceent,  and  what  words ! 
Was  there  a  man  living  with  sufficient  courage  to 
take  this  woman  to  England,  and  show  her  to  the 
world  as  Lady  Peterborough  V 

“  Are  you  going  to  remain  in  Italy  for  the  sum¬ 
mer?  ”  continued  Lady  Rowley. 

“  I  guess  I  shall,  —  or,  perhap,  locate  myself  in 
the  purer  atmosphere  of  the  Swiss  mountains.”  i 

“  Switzerland  in  summer  must  certainly  be  much  I 
pleasanter.”  !' 

“  I  was  thinking  at  the  moment  of  the  political  at-  j| 
mosphere,”  said  Miss  Petrie ;  “  for  although,  certain-  j| 
ly,  much  has  been  done  in  this  country  in  the  way  ; 
of  striking  off  shackles  and  treading  sceptres  under 
foot,  still,  Lsdy  Rowley,  there  remains  here  that  || 
pernicious  thing,  —  a  king.  The  feeling  of  the  do-  i 
minion  of  a  single  man  —  and  that  of  a  single  wo-  , 
man  is,  for  aught  1  know,  worse  —  with  me  so  clouds 
the  air,  that  the  breath  I  breathe  fails  to  All  my  { 
lungs.”  Wallachia,  as  she  said  this,  put  forth  her  | 
hand,  and  raised  her  chin,  and  extended  her  hand. 
She  paused,  feeling  that  justice  demanded  that  IjA-  | 
dy  Rowley  should  have  a  right  of  reply.  But  Lady 
Rowley  had  not  a  won!  to  say,  and  Wallachia  Pe-  jj 
trie  went  on.  “  I  cannot  adapt  my  body  to  the  || 
sweet  savors  and  the  soft  luxuries  of  the  outer 
world  with  any  comfort  to  my  inner  self,  while  the 
circumstances  of  the  society  around  me  are  oppres¬ 
sive  to  my  spirit.  When  our  war  was  raging  all 
around  me,  I  was  light-spirited  as  the  lark  that 
mounts  through  the  morning  sky.” 

“  I  should  have  thought  it  was  very  dreadful,” 
said  Lady  Rowley. 

“Full  of  dread,  of  awe,  and  of  horror,  were  those 
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fiery  days  of  indiscriminate  slaughter;  but  they 
were  not  days  of  desolation,  becaase  hope  was  al¬ 
ways  there  by  our  side.  There  was  a  hope  in  which 
the  soul  could  trust,  and  the  trusting  soul  is  ever 
light  and  buoyant.” 

“  I  dare  say  it  is,”  said  Lady  Rowley. 

“  But  apathy,  and  serfdom,  and  kinghood,  and 
dominion,  drain  the  fountain  of  its  living  springs, 
and  the  soul  becomes  like  the  plummet  of  lead, 
whose  only  tendency  is  to  hide  itself  in  subaqueous 
mud  and  unsavory  slush.” 

Subaqueous  mud  and  unsavory  slush !  Lady 
Rowley  repeated  the  words  to  herself  as  she  made 
good  her  escape,  and  again  e.xpresseil  to  herself  her 
conviction  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  so.  The 
“  subn(|ueou3  mud  and  unsavory  slush,”  with  all 
that  had  gone  before  it  about  the  soul,  was  altogeth¬ 
er  unintelligible  to  her ;  but  she  knew  that  it  was 
American  Buncombe  of  a  high  onler  of  elotjuence,  and 
she  told  herself  again  and  again  that  it  could  not  be 
so.  She  continued  to  keep  her  eyes  upon  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock,  and  soon  saw  him  again  talking  to  Nora.  It 
was  hardly  possible,  she  thought,  that  Nora  should 
speak  to  him  with  so  much  animation,  or  he  to  her, 
unless  there  was  some  feeling  between  them,  which, 
if  properly  handled,  might  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the 
old  tenderness.  She  went  up  to  Nora,  having  col¬ 
lected  the  other  girls,  and  said  that  the  carriage 
was  then  waiting  for  them.  Mr.  Glascock  imme¬ 
diately  offered  Lady  Rowley  his  arm,  and  took  her 
down  to  the  hall.  Could  it  be  that  she  was  leaning 
upon  a  future  son-in-law  ?  There  was  something 
in  the  thought  which  made  her  lay  her  weight  upon 
him  with  a  freedom  which  she  would  not  otherwise 
have  used.  Oh  !  —  that  her  Nora  should  live  to  be 
Lady  Peterborough  !  VVe  are  apt  to  abuse  mothers 
for  wanting  high  husbands  for  their  daughters;— but 
can  there  be  any  point  in  which  the  true  maternal 
instinct  can  show  itself  with  more  affectionate  enthu¬ 
siasm.  This  poor  mother  wanted  nothing  for  herself 
fix)m  Mr.  Glascock.  She  knew  very  well  that  it 
was  her  fate  to  go  back  to  the  Mandarins,  and  prob¬ 
ably  to  die  there.  She  knew,  also,  that  such  men  as 
Mr.  Glascock,  when  they  marry  beneath  themselves 
in  rank  and  fortune,  will  not  ordinarily  trouble 
themselves  much  with  their  mothers-in-law.  There 
was  nothing  desired  for  herself  Were  such  a 
match  accomplished,  she  might,  perhaps,  indulge 
herself  in  talking  among  the  planters’  wives  of  her 
daughter’s  coronet ;  but  at  the  present  moment 
there  was  no  idea  even  of  this  in  her  mind.  It  was 
of  Nora  herself,  and  of  Nora’s  sisters,  that  she  was 
thinking,  —  for  them  that  she  was  plotting,  —  that 
the  one  might  be  rich  and  splendid,  and  the  others 
have  some  path  opened  for  them  to  riches  and  splen¬ 
dor.  Husband-hunting  mothers  may  be  injudicious ; 
but  surely  they  are  maternal  and  unselfish.  Mr. 
Glascock  put  her  into  the  carriage,  and  squeezed 
her  hand  ;  and  then  he  squeezed  Nora’s  hand.  She 
saw  it,  and  was  sure  of  it.  “  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
going  to  be  happy,”  Nora  had  said  to  him  before 
this.  ”As  far  as  I  have  seen  her,  I  like  her  so 
much.”  “  If  you  do  not  come  and  visit  her  in  her 
own  house,  I  shall  think  yon  have  no  spirit  of  friend¬ 
ship,’’  he  said.  “I  will,”  Nora  had  replied, — “I 
will.”  This  had  been  said  up  stairs,  just  as  Lady 
Rowley  was  coming  to  them,  and  on  this  under¬ 
standing,  on  this  footing,  Mr.  Glascock  had  pressed 
her  hand. 

As  she  went  home,  Lady  Rowley’s  mind  was  full  of 
doubt  as  to  the  course  which  it  was  oc.^t  that  she  should 
follow  with  her  daughter.  She  was  not  unaware  how 


great  was  the  difficulty  before  her.  Hugh  Stanbury’s 
name  had  not  been  mentioned  since  they  left  London, 
but  at  that  time  Nora  was  obstinately  wnt  on  throw¬ 
ing  herself  away  upon  the  “  penny-a-liner.”  She 
had  never  been  brought  to  acknowledge  that  such  a 
marriage  woald  be  even  inappropriate,  and  had 
withstood  gallantly  the  expression  of  her  father’s 
displeasure.  But  with  such  a  spirit  as  Nora’s,  it 
might  be  easier  to  prevail  by  silence  than  by  many 
words.  Lady  Rowley  was  quite  sure  of  this,  —  that 
it  would  be  far  better  to  say  nothing  further  of  Hugh 
Stanbury.  Let  the  cure  come,  if  it  might  be  possi¬ 
ble,  from  absence  and  from  her  daughter’s  good 
sense.  The  only  question  was  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  say  any  word  about  Mr.  Glascock.  In  the 
carriage  she  was  not  only  forbearing  but  flattering 
in  her  manner  to  Nora.  She  caressed  her  girl’s 
band  and  spoke  to  her,  —  as  mothers  know  how  to 
.speak  when  they  want  to  make  much  of  their  girls 
and  to  have  it  understood  that  those  girls  are  behav¬ 
ing  as  girls  should  behave.  There  was  to  be  no¬ 
body  to  meet  them  to-night,  as  it  had  been  arranged 
that  Sir  Marmadnke  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should 
sleep  at  Siena.  Hardly  a  word  had  been  spoken 
in  the  carriage ;  but  up  stairs,  in  their  drawing-room, 
there  came  a  moment  in  which  Lucy  and  Sophy  bad 
left  them,  and  Nora  was  alone  with  her  mother. 
Lady  Rowley  almost  knew  that  it  would  be  most 
prudent  to  be  silent,  —  but  a  word  spoken  in  season, 
bow  good  it  is!  And  the  thing  was  so  near  to 
her  that  she  could'  not  hold  her  peace.  “  1  must 
say, .  Nora,”  she  began,  ”  that  I  do  like  your  Mr. 
Glascock.’" 

“  He  is  not  my  Mr.  Glascock,  mamma,”  said 
Nora,  smiling. 

“  You  know  what  I  mean,  dear.”  Lady  Rowley 
had  not  intended  to  utter  a  word  that  should  appear 
like  pressure  on  her  daughter  at  this  moment.  She 
had  felt  how  imprudent  it  would  be  to  do  so.  But 
now  Nora  seemed  to  be  leading  the  way  herself  to 
such  discourse.  “  Of  course,  he  is  not  yoar  Mr. 
Glascock.  You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  leave  it, 
nor  can  you  throw  it  away  and  have  it.” 

“  I  have  thrown  my  cake  away  altogether,  and 
certainly  I  cannot  have  it.”  She  was  still  smiling 
as  she  spoke,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  merry  at  the 
idea  of  regarding  Mr.  Glascock  as  the  cake  which 
she  had  declined  to  eat. 

“  I  can  see  one  thing  quite  plainly,  dear.” 

“  What  is  that,  mamma  ?  ” 

“  That,  in  spite  of  what  you  have  done,  you  can 
still  have  your  cake  whenever  you  choose  to  take 
it.” 

“  Why,  mamma,  he  is  engaged  to  be  married.” 

“  Mr.  Glascock  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Mr.  Glascock.  It ’s  quite  settled.  Is  it 
not  sad  ?  ” 

“  To  whom  is  he  engaged  ?  ”  Lady  Rowley’s  sad 
solemnity  as  she  asked  this  question  was  piteous  to 
behold. 

“  To  Miss  Spalding,  —  Caroline  Spalding.” 

“  The  eldest  of  those  nieces  ?  ” 

“Yes,  the  eldest.” 

“  I  cannot  believe  it” 

“  Mamma,  they  both  told  me  so.  I  have  sworn 
an  eternal  friendship  with  her  already.” 

“  I  did  not  see  you  speaking  to  her.” 

“  But  I  did  talk  to  her  a  great  deal.” 

“  And  he  is  really  going  to  marry  that  dreadful 
woman !  ” 

“  Dreadful,  mamma !  ” 

“  Perfectly  awful !  She  talked  to  me  in  a  way 
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that  I  have  read  about  in  books,  but  which  1  did  not 
before  believe  to  be  possible.  Ito  you  mean  that  he 
is  eoing  to  be  married  to  that  hideous  old  maid,  that 
beU-clapper  ?  ” 

‘‘  O,  mamma,  what  slander  I  I  think  her  so 
pretty.” 

“  Pretty  I  ”  , 

“  Very  pretty.  And,  mamma,  ought  I  not  to  be 
happy  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  make  him- 
seli'  so  happy  ?  It  was  quite,  quite,  auite  impossible 
that  I  should  have  been  his  wife.  I  have  thought 
about  it  ever  so  much,  and  I  am  so  glad  of  it.  I 
think  she  is  just  the  girl  that  is  fit  for  him.” 

Lady  Rowley  took  her  candle  and  went  to  bed, 
professing  to  herself  that  she  could  not  understand 
it.  But  what  did  it  signify  ?  It  was,  at  any  rate, 
certmn  now  that  the  man  had  put  himself  out  of 
Nora’s  reach,  and  if  he  chose  to  marry  a  republican 
virago,  with  a  red  nose,  it  could  now  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  Nora.  Lady  Rowley  almost  felt  a  touch  of 
satisfaction  in  reflecting  on  the  future  misery  of  his 
married  life. 

[To  be  contloued.] 


THE  GIRLS  OF  THE  PERIOD  IN  COUNCIL. 

[The  foUovlDg  paper  U  Uie  initial  article  in  the  firat  number  of  a 
new  monthly  magazine  entitled  “The  Qirl  of  the  Period  Miscel- 
Uny.”] 

The  enormous  success  which  rewarded  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  “  Girl  of  the  Period  Almanack  ”  has 
struck  with  such  overwhelming  surprise  the  sensitive 
minds  of  its  fair  contributors,  that  in  two  cases,  rea¬ 
son  for  a  brief  period  succumbed  to  the  dazzle  of 
triumph. 

The  elegant  and  lively  Gus  Pomeroy,  for  days, 
labored  under  the  impression  that  we  were  indebted 
to  her  in  a  heavy  amount,  but  dishonesty  being  our 
policy,  we  were  averse  to  a  cash  settlement  Al¬ 
though  carefully  watched,  she  artfully  managed  to 
escape  from  the  custody  of  her  (own)  maid,  and 
rushing  from  the  house  in  a  simple  robe  matinee  a  la 
Pompadour,  presented  herself  at  our  office,  where 
with  frenzied  courage,  she  sprang  upon  our  errand- 
boy,  and  having  made  him  confess  to  a  sale  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  copies,  ordered  him  (al¬ 
though  the  lad  has  but  twelve  shillings  a  week)  to 
fill  her  up  a  check  for  £  500.  The  timely  arrival  of 
her  fond  mamma,  with  both  the  footmen  and  an  In¬ 
dian  shawl,  restored  the  lovely  maniac  to  temporary 
consciousness,  and,  with  a  smile  of  heart-rending 
mildness,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  escorted  to  the 
brougham. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  the  captivating  savanle. 
Miss  Polly  Glott,  whose  hallucination  consisted 
in  a  belief  that  she  was  surrounded  by  robbers, 
acting  under  the  captaincy  of  that  most  respect¬ 
able  and  amiable  matron,  Mrs.  Roseneatb,  whose 
tent  and  caustic  remarks  on  the  “get  up”  and 
havior  of  “  the  girls  ”  had  no  doubt  originated  the 
malady.  Her  suspicions  of  an  intended  attack  upon 
her  wardrobe  deprived  her  of  all  rest  Twenty 
times  a  day  she  would  count  over  her  lovely  bonnets, 
to  assure  herself  they  had  not  been  tampered  with : 
and  presently  unlocking  a  massive  chest,  she  would 
check  off  the  number  of  her  chignons,  and,  in  sweet 
melancholy,  admire  their  proportions.  Her  doting 
father,  Herr  Glott  (of  the  firm  of  Glott  &  Schlott, 
Barbican  and  Japan),  acting  under  the  very  best 
advice,  allowed  the  fair  patient  to  receive  the  visits 
of  Mr.  Matthew  Matticks,  who,  by  judicious  quotations 
from  Horace  and  Cicero,  eventually  calmed  the  agi¬ 


tated  mind,  and  restored  to  her  the  blessing  of  sleep. 
She  is  now  pronounced  to  be  nearly  rational,  and 
not  dangerous,  though  somewhat  spiteful  in  familiar 
converse. 

The  other  young  ladies,  whose  brilliant  genius 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Almanack,  have 
not  entirely  escaped  the  intoxicating  effects  of  glory. 
Sad  to  confess,  the  stimulant,  instead  of  increasing 
their  good-humor,  has  disagreed  with  their  vanities, 
and  rendered  them  pugnacious.  Each  fmr  contrib¬ 
utor  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  enormous  sale  is 
solely  due  to  her  individual  labors,  and  this  painful 
difference  of  (minions  has  led  td*  disputes  and  strong 
expressions.  The  dashing  Miss  Flora  Gardens  has 
declined  to  admit  the  existence  of  such  “  a  party  ” 
as  the  distingue'e  Miss  Georgie  Shelley,  and  the 
brilliant  Miss  Willie  Luxmore  has  with  unpardonable 
warmth  taunted  the  fascinating  Miss  Lilly  White 
with  being  a  “  contemptible  midge.” 

To  restore  order  and  harmony  among  this  cluster 
of  loveliness  and  merit,  to  save  them  from  settling 
down  to  anonymous  letter-writing,  a  suggestion  was 
humanely  ventured  that  a  Ikliscellany,  to  which  all 
“  the  girls  ”  might  contribute  their  startling  out¬ 
pourings,  should  be  presented  to  the  world ;  a  Mis¬ 
cellany,  in  which  they  might  display  the  gorgeous 
infoldings  of  their  private  opinions,  —  whether,  with 
poetic  warble,  they  preferred  to  encoureige  stylish 
refinement,  or  with  trenchant  satire  to  mow  down 
presuming  vulgarities,  —  a  Miscellany  whose  mission 
it  should  be  to  crush  upstart  pomposity,  or  with  a  gen¬ 
tle  hand  to  lift  the  bushel  from  the  hidden  light  of 
bashful  genius ;  in  which,  in  the  hour  of  sadness, 
they  mi^t  seek  consolation  by  mutual  calumny,  or 
in  happier  moments  cement  friendship  by  mutual 
praise. 

Our  endeavors  to  promote  sisterly  love  met  with 
a  favorable  response.  Each  lady  consented  to  lend 
her  active  assistance,  provided  none  of  the  others 
were  permitted  to  contribute.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  we  considered  it  would  be  better  to  convene 
a  meeting  of  the  termagant  beauties,  where  over  a 
costly  little  dinner  they  might  sink  their  petty 
jealousies  in  the  soup  tureen,  swallow  their  differ¬ 
ences  with  the  twenty  courses,  and  eventually  clear 
away  all  bad  feeling  with  the  cloth. 

The  news  of  the  coming  entertainment  got  whis¬ 
pered  abroad,  and  created  an  immense  sensation. 
A  viscount,  a  beu'onet,  and  a  big  brewer  attempted 
to  bribe  Blanchard  with  untold  gold,  to  permit  toem 
to  dress  up  as  waiters,  and  be  present  at  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  But  the  honor  of  the  “Burlington” 
spurned  the  bribe.  Had  this  absurdity  been  per¬ 
mitted,  the  table-service  would  have  been  neglected 
for  flirtations  over  shoulders;  the  speeches  might 
have  been  warm,  but  the  dishes  assuredly  .cold,  and 
before  even  the  first  remove  the  disguised  attendants 
would  have  been  invited  to  join  the  company,  and 
the  business  of  the  evening  upset.  As  it  was. 
Miss  Harry  Crawshaw,  who  had  heard  something  of 
the  romantic  proposition,  behaved  with  unbecoming 
levity  and  encouragement  towards  one  of  the  at¬ 
tendants;  she  being  under  the  impression  that  ho 
was  of  noble  blood,  whereas  his  sire  is  a  green¬ 
grocer. 

Not  one  refusal !  Covers  were  ordered  for  four¬ 
teen  !  Blanchard,  trembling  with  anxiety,  himself 
selected  the  wines.  He  h^  promised  his  wife  to 
carry  home  a  correct  account  of  the  dresses.  All 
the  waiters  had  made  similar  promises.  The  excite¬ 
ment  reached  its  climax,  when  Miss  Flora  Gardens 
was  announced.  She  was  dressed  in  a  corded  silk 
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of  emerald  green,  ruched  to  death ;  cors^e  veiled 
h  la  provoquanie,  and  emerald-green  silk  boots, 

Sjrched  on  emerald-green  heels  as  tall  as  dice-boxes. 

he  looked  green  and  fresh  as  spring  grass  after  a 
shower.  The  head  waiter  commenced  a  sketch  on 
his  thumb-nail,  but  was  rebuked.  The  next  to  put 
in  an  appearance  was  Miss  Willie  Luxmore,  attired 
in  pearl-gray  satin,  with  a  double  casacjue  of  delicate 
pink,  and  boots  apparently  made  out  of  rose  leaves. 
But  why  attempt  to  describe  the  impossible  ?  With 
a  dictionary  for  our  color-box,  how  can  we  paint 
the  hues  and  tender  tints  of  the  various  toilets  ? 
—  how  Miss  Polly  Glott,  in  black  velvet,  looked  soft 
as  pussy,  and  classic  as  Hamlet !  how  Miss  Gus 
Pomeroy,  in  a  robe  of  a  mild  havannah  brown, 
seemed  toffee-like  in  sweetness,  or  how  Miss  Lilly 
White,  in  delicate  apricot,  appeared  as  though  fresh 
from  the  orchard  of  the  Hesperides !  Enough,  that 
each  surpassed  the  other  in  loveliness,  and  made  the 
heart  weary  with  its  enjoyment.  A  Turk  would 
have  proposed  to  the  entire  Dock,  a  Christian  would 
hesitate  to  select,  and  then  repent  his  choice. 
Neither  dare  we  meddle  with  the  startling  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  chevelures,  some  bubbling  on  high  in 
countless  frizcttes;  some  in  shining  plaits  lustrous 
as  quilted  satin ;  others  round  and  large  as  a  Sul¬ 
tan’s  turban ;  others  jutting  out  behind  like  a  por¬ 
ter’s  knot,  and  one  en  mucisson  ;  but  all  were  "olden, 
all  were  adorned  with  flowers  and  bright  ribbons, 
all  were  perfection. 

The  sensation  of  the  evening  was  when  Mrs. 
Viret  arrived,  for  it  was  her  first  appearance  in 
public  since  her  wedding,  and  the  spinsters  were 
anxious  to  find  fault  with  the  matron.  But  she  had 
pas-sed  through  Paris,  and  the  poetic  Worth  had 
worked  a  marvel  worthy  of  the  lovely  miracle  who 
favored  his  atelier.  Clouded  in  drifting  skirts  (seven) 
of  snowy  white  tulle,  trimmed  with  lustrous  white 
satin,  her  slender  waist  seemed  to  be  rising  through 
a  moonlit  mist,  or  as  though  floating  on  silver- 
fringed  foam,  whichever  Worth  may  prefer.  She 
was  received  with  the  greate^st  enthusiasm  and  em¬ 
braced  as  closely  as  the  skiii^  would  permit,  without 
crushing,  which  was  somewhat  like  kissing  over  a 
hedge.  The  dinner  was  one  elongated  marvel,  and 
although  in  good  appetite,  the  dear  girls  could  not 
partake  of  one  half  of  the  delicate  imnu ;  a  cause 
of  sincere  regret  on  the  morrow,  when  they  talked 
over  what  they  had  “  had.” 

The  calming  effects  of  ca/e  noir  having  bridled  the 
vivacity  of  the  champagne,  the  business  of  the  even¬ 
ing  commenced  by  Miss  Echo  being  requested  to 
fill  the  chair,  which  she  did  completely.  The  object 
of  the  Miscellany  was  then  fully  explained  to  the 
anxious  listeners,  and  a  noble,  a  pathetic,  a  humor¬ 
ous  view  taken  of  “  the  gueat  things  united 
brains  and  hearts  might  effect.”  (“  Hear  !  hear  !  ” 
from  Miss  Polly  Glott,  who  seemed  to  consider  the 
allusion  to  brains  as  personal.)  “  But  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered,”  continued  the  Chairwoman,  “they  must 
all  pull  together,  pull  with  a  heart  and  pull  with  a 
will.  (‘  Good !  ’  from  Georgie  Shelley,  of  the  Hero 
Rowing  Club.)  After  all,  it  was  not  a  sink-or-swim 
speculation.  (Willie  Luxmore,  of  the  Nereids,  was 
eating  a  peach,  but  she  gave  a  juicy  laugh.)  If  they 
came  to  grief,  no  bones  would  be  broken.  (Gus 
Pomeroy,  of  the  Diana  Hunt,  amidst  general  laugh¬ 
ter,  favored  the  company  with  a  charming  “  Yoicks.”) 
But  when  she,  the  Chair,  looked  around  and  gazed 
upon  their  intellectual  countenances,  she  could  not 
help  but  feel  that  their  strength  was  equal  to  the 
tusscl.  (Enthusiasm,  during  which  Harry  Craw- 


shaw,  of  the  Amazons,  requested  the  company  to 
feels  her  biceps.)  In  fact,  the  betting  was  ten  to 
one  in  their  favor.  (This  bet  was  instantly  booked 
by  Gus  Pomeroy,  of  the  Circe.)  She  should  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  listen  to  any  suggestions  the  ladies  present 
might  feel  inclined  to  make.”  -  Loud  cheering  and 
jingling  of  spoons,  during  which  Miss  Echo,  smiling 
her  acknowledgments,  resumed  her  seat. 

Song — “Die  licber  Grunz”  —  Miss  Polly  Glott. 

Wder. 

Seven  ladies  rose  simultaneously  to  address  the 
other  seven  ladies  who  remained  seated,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  no  little  persuasion  and  an  invitation  to  taste 
the  magnificent  grapes  adorning  the  dessert  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  seven  orators  from  speaking  together. 

Miss  Lilly  White,  who,  strange  to  say,  seemed 
nervous,  and  spoke  in  a  subdued  voice,  remarked, 

“  She  heartily  agreed  with  the  observations  that  had 
fallen  from  the  Chair,  and  she,  for  one,  was  ready 
and  willing  to  go  off  with  the  break,  without  fear  of 
getting  into  balk  or  missing  the  pocket.  (This  is  a 
billiard-player’s  joke,  but  party-spirit  running  high, 
every  lady  unkindly  refused  to  laugh,  and  it  would 
have  fallen  dead,  had  not  a  waiter,  who  had  been  a 
marker  in  his  youth  overheard  it  through  the  key¬ 
hole,  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it  vastly.)  But  before 
she  entered  into  the  speculation,  she  must  insist  on 
knowing  who  was  to  be  editor !  (As  she  made  this 
demand,  the  speaker  seemed  to  have  entirely  recov¬ 
ered  her  self-possession,  and  her  eyes  glittered  with 
charming  defiance.)  She  made  no  secret  of  her 
opinions,  and  she  openly  declared  that  if  Polly  Glott, 
Gus  Pomeroy,  or  Flora  Gardens  were  trying  to 
wheedle  themselves  into  power,  she  begged  to  warn 
them,  that  however  much  she  liked  them  as  jolly 
girls  (a  voice,  ‘  How  very  kind !  ’),  she  would  not 
submit  to  be  dictated  to  by  any  of  the  set.  (Rude 
observations,  and  one  lady  whose  accents  were 
slightly  disgui.sed  through  eating  filberts,  but  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Miss  Ganlens,  exclaimed,  ‘  Why  not 
offer  yourself,  dearest  love  ?  ’)  No,  I  shall  not ! 
(Laughter,  in  which  the  Chair  joined.)  And  what 
is  more,  if  that  insulting  wretch.  Flora  Gardens, 
dares  to  turn  against  me  for  nothing,  I  ’ll  very  soon 
—  (jiHilderUy  addressing  the  Chair.')  Only  last  week 
I  lent  her  my  best  seal-skin  jacket  for  three  hours, 
and  she  kept  it  four  days,  and  then  sent  it  home 
completely  ruined !  ” 

Miss  Gardens,  excitedly,  “  O,  to  say  such  a 
thing !  ” 

Miss  White  (with  violence),  “  It  might  still  be  good 
enough  for  such  a  poor  mouse  as  Gardens,  but  1  can 
never  wear  it  again  !  ”  (At  this  point  the  speaker’s 
anguish  overcame  her  and  sinking  into  her  chair  she 
seized  her  coffee-spoon  and  bent  it  doable.) 

Song  —  “  Gioriio  di  Temaro  ”  Mrs.  Vernon  Viret  — 
Beethoven. 

Miss  Polly  Glott,  whose  features  wore  a  sor¬ 
rowful  expression,  begged  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

“  They  had  just  witnessed  a  roost  painful  scene,  — 
to  her,  personally,  a  heart-rending  scene,  —  arising 
from  a  foolish  jealousy,  a  silly  rivalry  which  a  few 
loving  words  would  have  quickly  dispelled.  (Great 
cheering,  during  which  Miss  Flora  Gardens,  to  con-  ' 
ceal  her  emotion,  partook  recklessly  of  preserved 
ginger,  and  Miss  Lilly  White  was  heard  to  wish  she 
had  ‘  never  come.’)  Two  nobler-hearted  girls  nev¬ 
er  existed  than  her  friend  Flora  and  her  friend  Lil¬ 
ly,  —  her  dear  friends,  —  her  very  dear  friends,  she 
must  insist  on  calling  them.  (Emotion;  Mias 
Willie  Luxmore,  “  Darling  old  pidge.”  Mrs.  Ver- 
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non  V'iret,  to  hide  her  tears,  bent  her  head  over  her 
plate  and  played  at  draught  with  a  peach-stone.) 
Of  course  neither  White  nor  Gardens  had  any  in¬ 
tention  to  aspire  to  the  arduous  post  of  editor.  To 
be  an  editor  you  must  be  gifted  with  firmness  guided 
by  judgment;  you  must  be  endowed  with  a  stern 
discriiiiinaiion  tempered  by  a  sense  of  the  beautiful.” 
(Mi.ss  Crawshaw,  “  Polly  puts  the  kettle  on.”  Con¬ 
fusion.  “  The  impertinent  and  vulgar  fudge  who 
has  thought  fit — ’’(Cries  of  “Not  ladylike,” 
“  Chair,”  and  great  uproar,  during  which  Miss 
Glott,  who  still  continued  her  address,  was  under¬ 
stood  to  say  that  “  untold  gold  would  not  tempt  her 
to  edit  such  a  band  of  rebels.”) 

Song  —  “  Ton  mari  ose  Ctre  mon  rival  ” —  Miss  Lilly 
W iiiTK  —  Adolphe  Adnm. 

Miss  Willie  Luxmoue,  whose  chignon  tasteful¬ 
ly  circled  by  a  wreath  of  hollys  had  been  much  ad¬ 
mired,  was,  in  consequence,  listened  to  with  almost 
reverence  when  she  rose  to  tell  them  how  grieved 
she  felt,  that  disputes,  like  the  “  Death’s  head,”  at  the 
feast,  had  turned  a  joyous  banquet  into  the  arena  of 
—  what  should  she  say  —  (Miss  Crawshaw,  — 
“  Don’t  say  any  more,  Willie,  dear,”  —  cries  of 
“Order,  ladies!”  “Fie!”  “Go  on!”  “Never 
mind  !  ”)  “  She  had  been  rudely,  most  insultingly  in¬ 
terrupted  but  she  was  not  to  be  trampled  under  foot 
by  a  conceited,  stuck-up  doll  of  an  upstart  like  that 
Harry  Crawshaw.”  (Here  the  speaker,  to  enforce 
h*  r  words,  gave  a  haughty  wave  of  the  hand,  and 
accidentally  swept  a  dessert  plate  crowded  with  re¬ 
mains  into  Miss  Shelley’s  sky  blue  lap,  and,  horror 
stopping  her  utterance,  she  lent  every  as.slstance  in 
cleausing  the  enraged  sufferer.) 

Song  —  “  La  voce  del  pcrzola  ”  —  Miss  Flora  Gar¬ 
dens  —  Rossini. 

Mrs.  Vernon  Viret  most  unexpectedly  "rose  to 
address  the  meeting,  and  the  Ddies,  a-tonished  at 
her  courage,  were  awed  into  silence.  “  VVhy,”  she 
asked,  “  should  friends  who,  however  bitterly  they 
might  quirrel  to-night,  must  love  each  other  again 
on  the  morrow,  allow  a  fooli!<h  rivalry  for  the  miser¬ 
able  grandeur  of  editorship,  to  distort  even  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  affection  which  had  been  for  years  their 
comfort  and  delight.  (Conscience-stricken  sdence, 
during  which  the  creaking  caused  by  light-lacing 
was  distinctly  audible.)  As  equals  they  were  all 
happy,  then  why  disturb  that  comfortable  equal¬ 
ity  V  Ivet  them  one  and  all  bravely  renounce  the 
silly  ambition  of  editorial  supremacy.  Let  them  re¬ 
main  as  they  had  been,  —  an  undivided  band  of 
sisters,  no  one  wishing  to  rise  above  the  other,  but 
all  of  them,  proudly  taking  rank  as  worthy  of  mutu¬ 
al  love  and  esteem.  She  proposed  that  Miss  Kcho 
should  be  entreated  to  accept  the  cares  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  government 

It  wou'd  be  impossible  to  describe  the  moving 
scene  which  followed  this  pathetic  address.  Miss 
Glott  and  Miss  Crawshaw  shook  bands  silently 
under  the  table ;  Miss  White  and  Miss  Gardens 
spasmodically  filled  their  glasses  and  drank  moselle 
at  one  another.  Miss  Luxmore  took  claret. 

This  most  difficult  matter  having  been  arranged, 
the  business  of  the  meeting  progressed  rapidly. 
Miss  Echo  at  once  entering  on  her  duties  as  editor. 
A  silent  but  elegant  lady,  with  a  bulging  forehead, 
rose  to  address  the  company  ;  but  owing  to  a  short 
ness  of  the  lower  extremities,  she  seemed  scarcely 
taller  when  on  her  legs  than  when  seated.  In  reply 
to  Miss  Crawshaw’s  observation  of  “  You  must  stand 
up,”  she  said,  “1  am  up  ” ;  but  this  seemed  so  im¬ 


probable  that  two  ladies  went  to  look  and  assure 
themselves  that  the  stranger  meant  no  disrespect  to 
the  Chair.  Her  name  was  Zoe  Chandos,  a  scholar 
beloved  by  Miss  Glott,  but  she  wrote  under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  Stiletta,  and  her  forte  was  political  arti¬ 
cles  of  an  abusive  tendency.  Miss  Cbandos  was 
anxious  to  read  aloud  a  “  Life  of  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,”  but  cries  of,  “  O,  bother  !  ”  and  “  Like¬ 
ly,”  indicated  that  the  general  opinion  inclined  to 
studying  the  production  when  published.  [Ordered 
to  be  printed  ] 

Miss  Flora  Gardens  asked  permission  to  send  in  a 
series  of  papers  “  On  projected  reforms  in  our  crimi¬ 
nal  code.”  She  would  suggest  that  any  man  who 
married  without  possessing  the  means  to  support  a 
wife,  ought  to  be  hanged. 

The  Editor.  “  ‘  Support’  has  a  wide  signification. 
Bread  and  water  will  ‘support’  a  wife.” 

M'iss  Flora  Gardens.  “  So  it  will  a  fish  !  Stuff! 
You  know  what  I  mean.” 

MLss  Poll;)  Glott.  “  There  are  cases  where  the 
wife  is  called  upon  to  ‘  support  ’  the  husband,  as  with 
washerwomen,  milliners,  and  actresses.  What 
then  ?  ” 

Miss  Flora  Gardens.  “  My  reform  includes  those 
cases.  They  would,  as  a  warning,  also  be  hanged.” 
[Ordered  to  be  printed.] 

Miss  Harry  Crawshaw  submitted  for  publication 
an  intended  es-ay  on  “  Matrimony,”  taking  the  fol¬ 
lowing  view  of  the  holy  ceremonial :  “  Because  two 
or  three  nice  girls  married  well,  every  young  chit 
with  a  pretty  face,  but  no  style,  seemed  to  think  she 
also  ought  to  pick  up  a  fortune.  She  doubted 
whether  the  Gambling  Act  would  touch  this,  though 
it  was  decidedly  gambling;  because  the  chance  of 
winning  one  really  nice  fellow  was  at  least  a  thou¬ 
sand  to  one,  for  there  were  thousands  of  disguised 
paupers,  and,  as  a  rule,  men  were  mean  and  spite¬ 
ful.”  [Delayed  for  further  discussion.] 

Broughams  had  been  ordered  fur  eleven,  and  it 
was  now  nearly  midnight.  Three  waiters  had 
looked  into  the  room  and  “  begged  pardon.”  Yet 
there  were  several  interesting  discussions  untouched. 
But  an  intimation  having  been  given  that  a  coach¬ 
man  had  been  slightly  overtaken,  and  insisted  on 
going  to  bed  inside  his  vehicle ;  that  the  footmen 
were  all  laughing  at  nothing,  and  that  the  300 
guinea  horses  were  coughing  like  Greenwich  pen¬ 
sioners,  the  ladies  cast  aside  their  cigarettes,  and, 
promising  speedy  “  copy,”  departed  smiling  and 
happy. 

THE  CHINESE  FROM  HOME. 

Travelling  over  the  mountain  trails  almost 
anywhere  in  California,  no  matter  how  remote  and 
solitary  may  be  your  route,  you  can  scarcely  fail  to 
meet  a  curious  figure,  —  sloping-eyed,  yellow-com- 
plexioned,  with  a  shaved  head,  and  pigtail  carefully 
secured  in  a  twisted  knot  behind ;  clad  in  a  loose 
cloth  or  calico  garment,  half  shirt,  half  jacket ; 
trousers  equally  wide;  a  long  bamboo  pole  over  his 
shoulder,  on  either  end  of  which,  carefully  balanced, 
are  a  sack  of  rice,  a  piece  of  pork,  and  a  heteroge¬ 
neous  mass  of  mining  tools;  and,  over  all,  the  head 
of  this  strange  individual  is  covered  with  a  hat  made 
of  slips  of  bamboo,  the  brim  of  which  equals  in 
breadth  a  moderately  sized  umbrella.  This  is  John 
Chinaman  from  home,  finding  his  fortune.  He 
always  answers  to  the  name  of  “  John.”  He  follows 
many  ways  of  making  his  modicum  of  rice ;  and 
the  representative  of  Chinese  industry  in  this  case 
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is  “  Mining  John.”  The  white  miners  oiJy  allow  i 
him  to  Ubor  at  the  poorer  digginsis,  or  at  others  1 
which  have  been  so  well  wrought  over,  as  no  longer  i 
to  yield  returns  enough  to  satisfy  their  ideas  as  to  i 
wages.  Ai'cordingly,  we  find  John  at  work  in  some 
remote  locality  which  the  stronger  race  has  deserted,  i 
or  which  is  too  poor  to  tempt  them  to  drive  out  the 
Chinese.  In  former  times,  this  was  frequently  done ; 
and  in  the  old  California  newspapers  reports  of  tuch 
outrages,  or  of  meetings  at  which  resolutions  to  do 
so  were  passed,  are  quite  common.  Some  years  ago 
I  had  occasion  to  pass  a  few  days  with  some  Chinese 
miners  in  the  mountains.  They  numbered  some 
twenty  men,  and  occupied  the  deserted  cabins  of 
the  miners  who  had  formerly  wrought  in  the  local¬ 
ity.  Every  morning  they  wou'd  go  down  to  the 
river  side,  and  labor,  steadily  washing  the  gravel  for 
gold  until  mid-day,  when  their  slight  noeal  of  rice 
and  vegetables  was  pirtaken  oC  At  six  o’clock,  or 
thereabout,  they  stopped  work  for  the  day  ;  and  after 
carefully  washing  themselves  in  the  river,  they  pre¬ 
pared  supper.  1  was  the  only  white  there,  and  had 
made  an  arrangement  with  them  about  my  meals. 
Accordingly  my  supper  was  first  prep<red,  an 
office  which  I  generally  superintended,  as  they  had, 
according  to  my  observation,  a  nasty  habit  of  in¬ 
corporating  rattlesnakes,  frogs,  slugs,  and  “such 
smdl  deer,”  in  their  stews.  Af  er  supper  they 
would  look  to  their  little  patches  of  watermelons, 
cabbages,  &c. ;  and  their  head  man  woul  1  talk  to 
me  about  h's  daily  life,  or  the  province  be  had  come 
from,  and  to  which  he  hoped  before  long  to  return. 
The  greater  portion  of  them,  however,  after  they 
had  Weighed  out  the  proceeds  of  the  day’s  labor  ami 
.allotted  each  man  his  share  by  the  aid  of  a  suan-pan 
(a  sort  tif  miniature  Babbage’s  calculating  machine) 
would  place  themselves  on  their  sleeping  benches, 
put  a  little  tray  before  them  on  whi -h  were  all  the 
materials  for  smoking,  and  soon  d-ng  themselves 
into  a  diH-aming  stupidity  with  the  fumes  of  opium. 

Their  huts  were  situated  amid  the  most  beautiful 
scenery,  by  the  banks  of  a  fine  river,  over  which 
cataracts  from  the  snow-capped  mountains  in  the 
distance  fell  gurgling  or  roaring  into  the  waters  be¬ 
low.  But  for  all  this,  on  which  I  never  tired  of 
gazing,  my  hosts  seemed  to  care  little.  They  had 
no  visitors,  save  an  Indian  on  horseback  now  and 
then,  who  treated  them  very  cavalierly  and  rarely 
dismounted.  On  Sundays  they  generally  laid  over 
from  work,  not  from  any  religious  motive,  as  they 
were  Buddhists,  but  merely  as  a  day  of  rest;  and 
sometimes,  if  they  had  been  more  than  ordinarily 
succes-^ful,  one  of  them  would  go  to  the  town  or 
trading  port,  distant  some  ten  miles,  and  buy  some 
provisions  and  a  bottle  of  a  beverage  called  (I  quote 
the  label)  “  fine  old  Tom,”  over  which  they  made 
very  merry  for  a  few  hours,  plaving  a  rude  descrip¬ 
tion  of  musical  instrument  sounding  like  a  paralytic 
drum.  They  made,  however,  poor  pay,  generally 
not  more  than  three  or  four  shillings  per  diem  each; 
though  now  and  then  they  would  come  on  A  lucky 
pocket,  and  return  in  the  evening  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear.  The  ground  was, however,  getting  exhausted, 
and  they  were  then  talking  of  puttiogtheir  household 
gods  on  the  bamboo  pole,  and  of  removing  to  some 
more  favored  locality  which  they  had  heard  of.  Go 
down  into  almost  any  town  or  village,  and  you  will 
find  John  moving  about  with  that  same  silent  air  of 
his.  Here  he  generally  follows  the  business  of  a 
laundryman.  All  through  the  by-streets  and  sub 
urbs  you  can  see  his  little  cabin  with  a  signboinl 
informing  that  here  lives,  —  “  Whang  Ho.  Wash¬ 


ing  and  Ironing.  Buttons  sewed  on  ” ;  and,  peeping 
through  the  window,  you  see  the  proprietor  busily, 
at  work  clear  starching,  or  ironing  out  the  frills  on 
the  shirt  bosom  of  probably  the  governor  himself. 
He  has  a  large  pan  full  of  lighter!  charcoal,  which  be 
uses  as  a  “  flat-iron,”  and  bis  mouth  is  full  of  water, 
which  be  most  adroitly  sprinkles  over  the  linen  in  a 
fine  shower.  If  you  have  any  foul  clothes,  be  will 
follow  you  home,  take  them  away,  and  return  them 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  charging  about  sixpence 
apiece  for  his  trouble,  —  bargaining,  however,  that 
be  has  not  to  find  linen  collars  for  paper  ones  which 
may  have  been  dropped  in.  From  the  frequent 
warnings  of  washing  John  on  this  subject,  I  sus(>ect 
that  it  13  a  custom  of  the  colonial  gentlemen  by  which 
our  friend  has  suffered  In  time  past. 

In  the  suburbs  of  every  town  agricultural  John  is 
busy  at  work,  clearing  the  most  unlikely  pieces  of 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  vegetables  for  the 
town  market.  These  farmers,  or  rather  market- 
gardeners,  are  generally  in  companies  of  three  or 
or  four;  and  if  you  pass  that  way,  you  can  generally 
find  one  or  other  of  the  bucolic  partnership  driving 
the  old  cart  and  still  older  horse  either  from  or  to 
market;  if  the  latter  Is  the  case,  it  is  usually  filled 
with  several  casks  of  garbsge,  &c.,  which  the  indus¬ 
trious  proprietor  has  bought  or  begged  from  the 
hot- 1-keepers  for  ft  eding  his  pigs  with. 

Shopkeeping  John  is  of  a  rather  more  aristocratic 
type.  He  still  wears  his  country’s  dress,  but  it  is  of 
a  fine  material,  and  his  shoes  are  of  the  best  descrip¬ 
tion,  with  the  thickest  of  felt  soles.  lie  is  also  more 
particular  about  bis  person,  and  shaves  his  head 
with  greater  regularity  than  any  of  the  laboring 
classes,  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  for,  however  smart  a  Chinaman  may  look 
with  his  sprucely  shaven  head  and  neat  p'gfail,  he 
looks  a  most  atrocious  scoundrel  when  the  hair  i-  be¬ 
ginning  to  grow  down  on  his  forehead.  These  little 
shops  are  chiefly  patronized  by  their  own  nation,  or 
by-  the  pedlers  who  at  all  seasons  —  but  more  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  winter,  when  the  outlying  seitlera  find  it 
inconvenient  to  come  into  the  town  for  trifling  pur¬ 
chases  —  perambulate  the  country  with  two  huge 
hampers  swung  as  usual  on  either  end  of  a  bamboo 
pole  over  the  dealer’s  shoulder.  Most  obliging  are 
these  Chinese  pedlers,  and  they  always  make  a  point, 
every  Cbri.-tmas,  of  making  some  little  present  to 
their  chief  customers  and  to  the  children.  Most  of 
the  large  storekeepers  and  wholesale  dealers  are  men 
of  education  and  refinement,  standing  well  with  the 
commercial  community,  but  except,  on  rare  occasions 
never  min;:ling  in  any  society  but  that  of  their  own 
people.  A  few  of  them  keep  cheap  eating-houses  or 
restaurants,  frequented  by  sailors  and  others  who  have 
no  objection  to  a  dinner  Ooiiiposed  of  very  dubious 
materials,  so  long  as  its  cost  does  not  e.xceed  a  shil¬ 
ling  or  eighteen  pence.  Many  of  them  are  generaher- 
vants,  and  in  almost  every  house  in  Northwest 
America  the  cook  is  a  Chimman.  Female  servants 
are  rare,  expensive,  and  most  independent ;  so  that 
our  Asiatic  friends  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  the 
kitchen.  They  get  for  such  services  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars  per  month,  with  board  and  lodging ; 
while  the  young  ladies  who  condescend  to  do  “  house 
helping,”  will  demand  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars, 
coupled  with  the  bargain  that  they  are  not  to  brush 
boots,  and  are  to  have  two  nights  a  week,  and  the 
whole  of  Sunday,  to  themselves !  They  are  not 
strong  enough  for  laborers,  but  what  they  lack  in 
mus'-les  they  make  up  in  industry.  Acconlingly, 
working  for  moderate  wages  a  large  number  of  them 
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are  employed  on  public  works,  like  the  Pacibc  Rail-  have  accumulated,  a  ship  is  chartered,  and  the 
road.  Indeed,  it  is  principally  owing  to  the  assistance  coffins  despatched  with  their  contents  back  to  Shang- 
rendered  by  them  that  the  rapid  formation  of  the  hae.  Canton,  or  Hong-Kong: 
portion  of  the  line  already  completed  on  the  west  I  saw  a  vessel  in  San  Francisco  harbor  laden 
side  of  the  Rocky  Moutitains  is  due.  They  were  also  with  four  hundred  dead  Chinese.  On  some  of  the 
employed  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  Panama  silent  mountain  trails  I  have  come  across  some  of 
Railroad,  but  had  to  be  discontinued,  as  they  had  a  these  lonely  graves,  only  marked  with  a  cleft  stick, 
disagreeable  habit,  when  the  da^  was  very  warm,  of  in  which  was  stuck  a  slip  of  red  paper,  with  the 
fastening  themselves  by  their  pigtails  to  the  “  dump  name  of  the  deceased,  followed  by  one  of  the  sage 
cart,”  used  to  empty  the  earth  into  the  Chagres  riv-  maxims  of  Kungfutzee  (Confucius),  about  the  van- 
er.  They  also  employ  themselves  to  some  extent  in  ity  of  things  earthly,  which  the  subject  of  the  cousin 
catching  and  drj'ing  fish  for  the  Chinese  market,  of  the  moon  who  lay  below  had  already  experienced 
Every  year  they  preserve  several  tons  of  the  albi-  in  his  own  person. 

core,  or  ear-shell,  for  exportation  to  Canton,  where  Every  year  thousands  of  Chinese  are  entering  to 
it  is  used  in  a  variety  of  manufactures.  supply  the  place  of  those  who  leave,  so  that  instead 

Even  their  signboards  are  painted  by  themselves,  of  decreasing,  their  numbers  are  increasing,  with  the 
as  it  is  dangerous  to  employ  a  jocular  American,  country.  Nobody  likes  John  overmuch,  and  some 
especially  when  under  the  influence  of  Monongahela  of  the  baser  sort  have  the  most  determined  enmity 
whiskey.  Near  San  Francisco  is  a  Chinese  washing-  to  him.  The  store-keepers  don’t  like  him  because 
house,  surmounted  by  a  signboard  informing  the  he  deals  with  his  own  people,  though  they  forget 
passers-by  that  “  All’s  WELL,  —  we  m.\y  be  happy  that  he  takes  nothing  from  them,  and  sometimes 
YET  !  You  BET  !  ”  which  no  doubt  the  innocent  does  put  something  in  their  pockets  for  mining  tools, 
proprietor  supposes  to  be  an  eloipent  announce-  Beside,  all  John’s  dealings  are  for  ready  money,  for 
ment  anent  “  washing  and  ironing."  Most  of  their  though  he  may  haggle  long  enough  about  the  price, 
large  firms’  designations  do  not  express  the  names  vet  he  gets  no  credit,  though  worse  men  may.  The 
of  the  owner  or  owners,  but  are  symbolic.  For  in-  laborer  does  n’t  like  him,  for  he  works  for  lower 
stance,  they  mean  “  The  wide- spreading  firm,”  wages  than  he.  This  is  a  favorite  subject  of  growl- 
“  The  firm  of  the  Flowery  Land,”  and  so  on.  All  ing  with  these  lazy  loafers,  as  they  doze  away  in 
of  their  food,  clothing,  &c.,  with  the  exception  of  bar-rooms,  with  their  feet  on  the  top  of  the  stove, 
pork,  boots,  or  mining  tools,  are  imported  from  Yet  there  is  room  for  all  of  them,  and  the  Chinese 
China.  Some  years  ago  they  were  detected  carry-  are  only  taken  because  white  men  can’t  be  got. 
ing  on  a  most  lucrative  business  in  importing  a  li-  Politicians  don’t  take  him  up,  because  he  does  n’t 
quid  called  Chinese  wine,  which  was  discovered  to  vote,  and  therefore  is  of  no  account  in  municipal  or 
be  a  very  strong  brandy,  and,  accordingly,  notwith-  state  elections,  and  is  not  to  be  conciliated ;  while 
standing  its  name,  excisable  in  the  highest  duties,  the  newspaper  editor,  who  ought  to  put  in  a  good 
If  a  Chinese  dies  in  a  foreign  country,  Mongol  the-  word  for  him,  is  very  lukewarm  on  the  subject,  for 
ologians  seem  to  be  agreed  that  it  will  go  hard  with  John  does  not  advertise,  while  his  detractors  do. 
him  in  the  after-world  unless  his  bones  repose  in  the  Accordingly,  poor  John  is  kicked  and  abused,  with 
Flowery  Land.  Accordingly,  the  companies  which  very  little  chance  of  redress.  He  is  hunted  out  of 
bring  the  Chinese  emigrants  over  to  California  are  every  good  mining^  locality,  and  he  may  think  him- 
under  contract  to  take  them  back  again  after  a  cer-  self  well  off  if  he  is  not  robbed  and  has  his  pigtail 
tain  period,  dead  or  alive.  A  Chinese  funeral  is  a  cut  oil'  as  a  lesson  to  him,  when,  of  course,  the  local 
curious  scene  in  San  Francisco.  A  special  burying-  paper  will  be  sure  to  repeat  the  time-honored  joke 
ground,  called  the  Yerba  Buena  Cemetery,  is  set  about  a  “  long  ta/c  being  cut  short.”  Formerly  row- 
apart  for  Celestial  repose.  When  carrying  the  body  dies  thought  it  good  fun  to  catch  a  Chinaman  and 
to  the  grave,  a  solemn  individual  scatters  little  cut  his  tail  oflT,  though,  as  every  one  who  knows  that 
slips  of  paper,  with  wise  aphorisms  from  Confucius  people  is  aware,  he  would  as  soon  you  took  his  life, 
written  on  them,  on  either  side  ;  and  on  the  lintels  as  he  is  an  outcast  among  his  co-religionists  until  his 
of  their  doorways  are  strips  of  red  paper,  on  which  “  hair  grows.”  Some  of  them  are  Christians,  and 
are  inscribed  similar  wise  saws.  On  the  grave  is  have  given  up  this  method  of  hairdressing,  but  these 
placed  a  roast  fowl,  some  rice,  and  a  bottle  of  are  rare  exceptions.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  say 
“  Chinese  wine  ” ;  after  which  the  mourners  depart,  that  of  late  years  the  California  legislature  have 
never  looking  behind  them.  There  is,  however,  made  it  a  penal  offence  to  cut  ofif  a  Ctiinaraan’s  pig- 
another  class  of  gentlemen  who  assist  at  the  depart-  tail ;  at  the  same  time  I  never  heard  of  anybody 
ed  funeral,  who  are  not  so  backward.  A  number  of  being  punished,  though  there  are  plenty  of  pigtails 
the  rowdies  of  San  Francisco,  who  are  com^ealed  loppeil  off.  In  the  streets  he  is  openly  insulted.  In 
near  at  hand,  no  sooner  see  the  last  of  the  mourners  Christian  California  I  have  seen  a  poor  harmless 
than  they  make  a  rush  for  the  edibles  and  drinka-  Chinese  stoned  by  boys  until  he  was  bleeding,  hard- 
bles  left  for  the  benefit  of  Jo-s,  and  very  soon  make  ly  one  being  manly  enough  to  take  his  part.  I  have 
short  work  of  them,  —  Joss,  no  doubt,  getting  the  heard  of  others  after  whom  ruffians  would  hound 
credit.  After  lying  some  months  in  the  grave,  the  their  dc^s,  while  the  poor  persecuted  man  was  torn 
bones  are  dug  up,  and  carefully  cleaned  and  polished  and  bleeding,  and  the  law  touched  his  assailants 
with  brushes,  tied  up,  and  put  into  little  bundles,  not.  The  law  passes  acts  against  him,  taxes  him 
which  are  nicely  labelled  and  stowed  away,  in  a  heavily  as  he  enters,  taxes  him  for  making  his  liv- 
small  tin  coffin,  in  the  particular  hong  or  commer-  ing,  and  taxes  him  at  every  tum.^  It  is  quite  a  per- 
cial  house,  which  is  responsible  for  them.*  When  quisite  of  the  local  official,  this  Chinese  taxation,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  interesting  mementos  he  is  either  a  very  just,  or,  by  no  means,  a  “  smart  ” 

man,  who  cannot  make  a  revenue  out  of  the  unfo]> 
tun  ate  Celestial. 

Even  the  Digger  Indian  taking  example  from  his 
superiors  (?),  persecutes  and  robs  John  also,  if  he 
finds  him  in  the  mountains,  and  as  our  poor  friend 


*  I  notice  in  advertisement  in  a  Calitomia  paper  about  a  new 
•arthen-ware  coffin,  enmUninx  the  advantages  of  durability,  clean¬ 
liness,  and  cheapness  ;  which  latter  virtue  will  no  doubt  commend 
it  to  the  Chinese  undertakers.  The  editor,  in  a  paragraphic  puff, 
remarks  '*  that  any  one  having  once  used  this  coffin  would  use  no 
other.” 
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will  do  anything  rather  than  fight,  he  comes  off  very 
poorly  indeed.  John,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  has 
an  Insuperable  objection  to  pay  taxes,  notwithstanding 
his  being  in  early  life  accustomed  to  be  “  squeezed  ” 
by  a  mandarin  in  his  own  country,  and  he  will  often 
take  to  the  mountains  when  he  hears  of  the  sheriff 
coming  his  way.  In  Southern  Oregon,  where  nearly 
all  the  diggings  are  occupied  by  Chinese,  the  sheriff, 
in  order  to  take  them  W  strategy,  has  to  send  a  few 
deputies  In  the  guise  of  miners,  with  packs  of  blan¬ 
kets  on  their  backs,  who  surprise  John  before  he  has 
time  to  escape,  and  if  he  shows  any  symptoms  of 
resistance,  with  a  revolver  at  his  head,  fcwee  him 
to  “  pungle  down  the  dust.”  I  remember  hearing 
a  few  years  ago  of  some  Chinese  who,  expecting  the 
tax-gatherer,  went  and  took  refuge  In  a  cave  which 
they  had  bribed  a  Digger  Indian  to  show  them.  Af¬ 
ter  their  guide  had  tai^n  their  money,  he  went  off 
to  the  sheriff,  and  receiving  another  bribe,  informed 
him  where  they  were  hiding.  A  fire  was  kindled  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  the  poor  fellows,  fairly 
trapped,  had  to  crawl  out  one  by  one,  and  to  pay 
their  money  without  loss  of  time ;  they  never  think 
of  the  wretched  economy  of  all  this,  and  of  the  loss 
of  time  being  more  than  all  the  tax  amounts  to,  but 
only  of  the  sum  which  has  to  be  squeezed  out  of  their 
hoard. 

Yet  John  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow,  —  even  when 
from  home.  Though  rarely  mingling  In  general 
society,  yet  on  high  occasions  he  is  most  hospitable. 
Once  a  year  in  Southern  Oregon  the  Chinese  give  a 
grand  dinner,  to  which  they  invite  the  neighboring 
storekeepers  and  other  friends.  These  storekeepers 
almost  live  by  the  Chinese,  as  there  are  no  native 
dealers  there.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  stock  in 
trade  of  one  of  these  ’cute  Yankees,  who  is  possibly 
a  pillar  of  the  church,  —  Chinese  gods,  papers  to 
burn  in  the  temple  of  Joss,  Chinese  suan-pans,  alma¬ 
nacs,  novels,  medicines,  pickled  cabbage,  slugs,  &c., 
possibly  the  whole  superintended  by  a  Chinese  clerk. 
These  entertainments  were,  however,  greatly 
eclipsed  by  the  grand  dinner  they  gave  to  Mr.  Bur¬ 
lingame,  at  present  chief  ambassador  to  the  treaty 
powers,  on  his  way  out  to  China  as  United  States 
ambassador,  and  sometime  previously  to  Mr.  Colfax, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  San  Francisco  in  1865. 
It  was  given  by  the  five  great  hongs,  or  mercantile 
companies,  of  San  Francisco,  and  was  quite  unique 
in  its  way,  Chinese  dishes  and  European  being  both 
presented.  Of  the  former  I  counted  some  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-five,  but  there  must  have  been  many 
more.  They  included  every  possible  delicacy, — 
sharks’  fins,  bird-nest  soup,  young  bamboo,  scorpions’ 
eggs,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  eaten  with  chopsticks,  with  des¬ 
sert  about  the  beginning  of  the  feast,  including  tea, 
which  is  said  to  have  cost  fifc}’^  dollars  per  pound. 
Between  the  courses  the  hosts  and  guests  left  the 
table,  and  were  entertained  by  a  Chinese  opera,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  one-stringed  fiddle,  a  sort  of  gong,  and 
something  looking  like  a  mud  turtle,  on  the  back  of 
which  they  beat.  They  are  exceedingly  Industri¬ 
ous,  and  if  a  Chinaman  makes  only  hsui  a  dollar  a 
day,  he  will  save  half  of  it  If  he  is  well  off,  he  lives 
well,  but  still  saves.  At  their  new  year  (in  Febru¬ 
ary)  all  accounts  must  be  settled  up,  otherwise  good 
reason  must  be  shown  why  he  should  continue  In 
business,  or  hold  further  commercial  dealings.  Most 
of  them  speak  a  sort  of  broken  English,  — known  in 
Canton  as  “  Pigeon  English,”  and  all  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  anxious  to  learn.  Still,  notwithstanding  all 
their  Industry,  they  will  occasionally  come  to  grief, 
and  land  within  the  interior  of  the  Californian 
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Whitecross  Prison.  A  Chinese,  named  Ah  Sam, 
who  kept  the  “  Lord  Nelson  Restaurant,”  in  Victo¬ 
ria,  Vancouver  Island,  became  bankrupt,  and  was 
ordered  to  file  a  schedule  of  his  assets.  Not  know¬ 
ing  the  names  of  his  customers,  he  had  entered 
short  descriptions  <ff  them  in  hia  ledger,  and  when  he 
entered  oourt,  he  had  nothing  more  than  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  show.  It  was  given  me  by  his  solicitor  as  a 
legal  curiosity :  — 


dols.  cents. 

A  butcher  owes  . 

.  18 

Captain  of  a  schooner 

50 

Cook  in  a  ship-galley  . 

8 

Red  shirt  man  .... 

27 

Man  comes  late  (a  Printer?) 

.  10 

Cap  man . 

8 

50 

Lean  man,  white  man  . 

.  20 

Fat  Frenchman 

30 

62| 

Captain,  tall  man 

.  20 

French  old  man 

8 

Whiskers  man 

.  18 

CO 

Blacksmith  .... 

49 

Barkeeper  .... 

5 

Workman  .... 

a 

Whiskers  man’s  friend  . 

.  6 

25 

Double  blanket  man  . 

6 

50 

Little  sliort  man  . 

.  10 

Double  blanket  man’s  friend  . 

13 

Lame  leg  man 

.  40 

Fat  man  ..... 

9 

25 

Old  workman 

.  8 

Red  whiskers  .... 

7 

50 

Steamboat  man  . 

.  18 

Indian  Ya  .... 

4 

62^ 

Dick  make  coal  shoveller 

.  28 

Yea  Yap  Barings 

25 

Flower  pantaloon  man . 
Shoemaker  gone  to  California  . 

.  16 

15 

62* 

A  man  —  butcher’s  friend 

.  39 

Stable  man  .... 

16 

Get  tight*  man  . 

.  7 

The  last  entry  the  Commisioner  decided  was  of 
much  too  general  a  character  to  allow  of  the  slight¬ 
est  hope  of  fixing  the  debt  upon  any  one  in  particular. 

In  San  Francisco  there  are  five  great  hongs  or 
merchant  companies,  called  the  Yung- wo,  the  Sze- 
yap,  the  Sam-yap,  the  Yan-wo,  and  Wing-yeung 
companies.  These  companies  have  large  wooden 
buildings  in  the  town,  where  they  not  only  carry  on 
business,  but  lodge  and  board  all  the  people  attached 
to  their  companies  when  in  the  city.  There  are  also 
benevolent  associations  to  take  care  of  the  sick  of 
their  own  people.  There  are  no  Chlae.se  beggars  in 
San  Francisco,  and  that  nation  alone  has  no  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  public  hospital. 

Most  of  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast  come  to 
California  under  contract  to  one  or  other  of  these 
companies,  engaged  at  a  low  rate  of  wages  (gener¬ 
ally  about  eight  dollars  per  month),  and  these  com¬ 
panies  again  let  out  their  labor  in  various  ways. 
This  is  essentially  the  coolie  system,  and  I  think 
there  need  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  prevails  in 
California.  The  laborers  are  said  to  be  very  faith¬ 
ful  to  their  contracts.  They  have  never  yet  learned 
to  use  the  food  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live. 
Rice  is  still  the  great  staple,  with  sometimes  a  little 
pork ;  and  on  high  occasions,  ducks  and  other  fowls, 
lie  is  not,  however,  at  all  particular  in  his  commis¬ 
sariat.  Rats,  mice,  and  even  their  mortal  enemy 
the  cat,  is  not  safe  from  John’s  omnivorous  stomach. 
I  have  often  heard  the  miners  venting  curses  both 
loud  and  deep  on  the  prowling  Chinese,  who  had 
cleared  the  creek  ”  of  cats.  Their  houses  have  a 
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pecuUir,  faint,  sickening  odor,  perfectly  indescrib¬ 
able.  A  friend  of  mine  used  to  declare  that  they 
smell  of  nothing  but  effete  civilization ! 

I  have  said  so  much  about  John’s  honesty,  that  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  close  this  article  with  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  disreputable  side  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  character  on  the  Paci6c,  albeit  some  have  been 
of  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  side,  and  that  the 
shsdy  one.  It  cannot  but  be  expected,  where 
thousands  of  men  are  continually  arriving,  but  that 
some  rogues  will  slip  in,  more  especially  when  the 
laborers  are  recruited  from  the  notoriously  scoun¬ 
drelly  coolie  population  of  Chinese  cities.  Some  of 
them  are  most  adroit  fowl-thieves,  and  will  clear  a 
fowl-yard  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  They  rarely 
attempt  burglary,  and  chiefly  lay  themselves  out  for 
the  “sneaking  line.”  As  they  pass  in  single  file 
along  the  street,  with  a  basket  on  either  end  of  a 
bamboo  pole,  loose,  inconsidered  trifles  are  speedily 
transferred  from  shop-doors  to  these  receptacles,  the 
thief  marching  on  as  innocently  as  possible.  Some 
few  years  ago  they  put  a  considerable  amount  of 
base  coin  into  circulation.  They  were  also  accused 
of  “  sweating”  the  coin,  —  shaking  it  up  in  a  bag 
for  some  hours,  and  then  burning  the  bag  to  obtain 
the  few  grains  which  clung  to  the  fibres  of  the  cloth. 
They  had  a  still  more  ingenious  method  of  swindling, 
and  that  was  to  split  open  the  twenty-doHar  gold 
pieces  adroitly  extract  the  inside,  and  then,  filling 
It  with  some  metal  of  equal  weight,  close  the  two 
sides  again.  So  neatly  was  this  dune  that  the  union 
was  not  detected  until  some  time  after  the  trick  had 
been  in  successful  operation,  and  then  only  in  the 
Mint  at  Philadelphia.  They  are  notorious  gamblers, 
and  expend  a  large  proportion  of  their  earning  in 
this  manner.  In  San  Francisco  and  all  the  Targe 
towns  there  are  regular  gambling-houses;  and  in 
the  mining  camps  they  spend  a  great  porrion  of  their 
leisure  in  playing,  generally  for  “  pice,”  or  other  low 
stakes. 

The  keepers  of  these  houses  must  be  wealthy,  as 
they  invariably  pay  tbe  large  fines  which  are  some¬ 
times  inflicted  on  them  when  detected  infringing  the 
act  passed  against  gambling-houses.  They  seem  to 
have  no  idea  of  the  binding  nature  of  a  legal  oath, 
and  accordingly  tbeir  evidence  is  always  received 
most  cautiou^y.  In  the  courts  of  law  they  are 
usually  sworn  by  breaking  a  plate,  cutting  the  nedk 
off  a  fowl,  or  by  burning  a  piece  of  paper  before 
them.  They  do  not  intermarry  with  the  whites, 
and  few  of  the  laborers  bring  wives  with  them. 
There  are  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  of  their  wo¬ 
men  on  the  Pacific  coast,  one  thousand  of  whom  are 
in  San  Francisco,  and  neatly  all  of  them  are  of  tbe 
vilest  class.  The  children  are  tolerably  numerous 
in  San  Francisco,  and  are  pretty  little  creatures, 
with  their  sparkling  black  eyes  and  queer  lit'le 
queues  behind,  eked  out  with  green  or  scarlet  silk. 
Suicides  are  very  common  among  them,  the  Chinese 
seeming  to  care  nothing  for  life.  They'  are  mostly 
Buddhists  of  a  very  corrupted  type,  though  a  few 
Christians  are  found  among  them.  The  former 
have  a  fine  temple  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  every 
bouse  is  a  little  family  temple,  or  Joss-house,  before 
which  papers  are  burnt  and  offerings  made  at  stated 
times.  With  the  exception  of  gambling  and  opium 
smoking,  they  have  few  amusements.  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  they  support  a  curious  little  theatre,  where 
the  music  is  a  demoniacal  band  of  gongs ;  and  tbe 
same  play  seemed  to  have  been  going  on  for  several 
years  when  I  last  visited  it,  and  is  not  yet  finished. 
Kite-flying  is  a  favorite  out-of-doors  amusement. 
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Chinese  kites,  made  in  the  form  of  butteiflies  and 
birds,  which  give  out  a  singing  noise,  are  in  great 
demand  among  the  youth  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Oc. 
CHsiunally,  on  a  Sunday,  a  few  of  them  will  have  an 
“  out  ”  on  horseback,  or  in  a  wagon.  On  these  oc¬ 
casions  some  of  them  dress  in  European  clothes,  and 
tbe  horsemanship  and  general  display  is  a  sight  for 
gods  and  men  !  Except  on  the  great  festival  of  their 
new  year,  you  see  very  little  dissipation  among 
them.  These  holidays  generally  last  three  or  four 
days,  when  all  business  is  suspended,  and  you  must 
wear  foul  linen  until  John  your  washerman  has  fin-  | 
ished  bis  jollification.  Tbe  morning  of  the  first  day 
of  the  holidays  is  ushered  in  by  a  loud  display  of 
crackers  and  other  fireworks,  and  before  nine  ! 
o’clock  the  streets  are  covered  with  red  paper*.  I 
Sometimes,  to  the  great  delight  of  young  California,  I 
a  whole  caskful  is  let  off  at  once.  A  Chinese  mer-  I 
chant  told  me  that  it  generally  costs  about  one  | 
thousand  pounds  each  new  year  for  fireworks  alone; 
and  some  houses  in  tbe  city  will  expend  from  sixty 
to  eighty  pounds  for  this  item  alone.  | 

During  this  season  ito  allusion  to  anything  sad, 
such  us  death,  sickness,  losses  in  business,  or  an^-  ' 
misfortune,  is  tolerated  by  any  one.  Every  senti¬ 
ment  must  be  of  hope,  good-will,  and  good  cheer. 
Every  true  subject  of  the  Flowery  Land  does  his 
best;  and  the  attire  of  some  of  tbe  wealthy  Chinese 
far  exceeds  in  cost  the  dresses  of  the  richest  of  the 
whites.  A  sable  cape,  silk  trousers,  and  embroidered 
silk  jacket  makes  a  very  expensive  turn-out.  The 
greetings  and  salutations  are  very  ceremonious,  and 
all  imaginary  blessings  are  included  in  tbe  inter¬ 
change  of  good  wishes.  Upon  almost  all  the  stores, 
places  of  business,  and  tenements  of  the  Chinese,  j 
may  be  seen  during  the  holiday  season,  sundry  : 
strips  of  red  paper  pasted  up,  inscribed  with  Chinese 
characters.  They  arc  usually  five  in  number,  and  I 
are  recognized  in  common  parlance  as  “  ebarms,”  !! 
but  among  those  familiar  with  the  usages  of  these  | 
people  as  the  “  five  blessings.”  Each  is  inscribed  ' 
with  a  separate  blessing,  such  as  health,  wealth, 
friends,  long  li'ie,  and  posterity.  At  this  period  ! 
they  also  visit  the  temple,  observing  certain  religious 
rites,  and  making  offerings  of  roast  pigs  and  other 
dainties  to  their  idols,  which  are  afterwards  with¬ 
drawn  and  eaten  at  their  own  feasts.  The  first  four  : 
days  at  tbe  beginning  of  each  new  year  are  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  lower  classes,  and  thirty  days  fur  the 
gentry.,  as  a  time  of  feasting  in  China,  but  on  the  I 
Pacific  coast  the  custom  is  somewhat  modified. 
Some  of  the  wealthy  Chinese  keep  up  a  round  of 
festivities  for  two  or  three  weeks,  while  the  special  j 
holiday  season  may  be  said  to  expire  at  the  end  of  | 
three  or  four  days.  They  have  also  other  holidays 
in  the  course  of  tbe  year.  About  these  times,  indi¬ 
gestion  and  other  ills  trouble  John,  and  the  doctor 
has  to  be  called  in.  There  are  many  of  these  pro¬ 
fessional  gentlemen  on  the  Pacific  coast,  grave  look¬ 
ing  old  fellows,  but  generally  arrant  rogues.  Deer- 
horns  when  in  the  “  velvet  ”  are  eagerly  bought, 
being  esteemed  a  valuable  medicament  by  the 
Chinese.  Tbe  gall  of  a  bear  is  valued  at  its  weight 
in  gold,  and  the  rare  Albino  deer  is  eijually  prized. 

In  1864,  there  was  quite  a  furor  in  San  Francisco 
about  a  Chinese  doctor,  whose  consulting-rooms  were 
besieged  by  the  i.TUe  of  the  city.  His  success  was 
said  to  consist  in  careful  regimen,  bis  medicines  be¬ 
ing  very  harmless.  He  used,  however,  to  insure 
attention  to  diet  and  general  conduct  by  laying 
down  strict  rules,  to  diverge  from  which,  he  in¬ 
formed  his  patients,  would  cause  certain  death  to 
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ensue  from  the  medicine.  He  was  of  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  richly  dressed,  and  spoke  through  an  English¬ 
man  as  an  interpreter.  His  lionization  lasted  a  few 
weeks,  and  after  that  he  gradually  dropped  into 
oblivion,  to  make  way  fur  some  other  sensation.  On 
the  whole,  the  rapidly  increasing  Chinese  population 
is  an  advantage  to  the  American  States  and  territo¬ 
ries  on  the  Pacific,  as  well  as  the  British  colonies 
further  north.  They  cultivate  ground  which  no  one 
eke  will,  and  work  gold  mines  disregarded  by  the 
whites.  They  are  consumers  to  some  extent  of 
European  and  American  manufactures,  and  whether 
or  no,  their  merchants  pay  taxes  and  import  duties. 
On  the  whole,  though  kicked  and  abused,  simply 
because  they  are  harmless,  inoffensive,  and  weak, 
and  do  not  retaliate  on  the  ruffians  who  maltreat 
them,  as  would  any  one  else,  they  are  an  industiious 
people  who,  if  they  do  not  become  citizens,  yet  do 
not  interfere  in  any  way  in  politics,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  numbers,  give  less  trouble  to  the  law 
than  any  one  else,  and  are  theiefore  deserving  of 
every  encouragement. 


HETTY. 

BY  UENBY  KINGSLEY. 

CHAPTER  XIII.  (Goniimted.) 

A  FRANK  EXFLANATION. 

“  Do  you  like  Mr.  Morley  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  very  much  indeed.  But  I  could  never 
think  of  marrying  him.” 

**  Don’t  let  us  deceive  one  another,  Rebecca.  Is 
there  any  one  else  V  ” 

“  No,”  she  said  at  once.  Who  could  there  be  ? 
She  was  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  kane,  and  nev¬ 
er  saw  any  one.  But  she  said  it  with  so  poor  an 
air  that  her  father  looked  suspiciously  at  her,  and 
said :  — 

“  Well,  my  girl,  we  bad  a  great  fight,  and  you 
won.  Perhaps  I  am  older  and  wiser  than  when  I 
knew  your  mother;  at  all  events,  if  I  made  errors 
with  her,  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  them  with  you.  I 
have  told  you  how  you  will  be  situated  as  regards 
money  matters.  Further  than  that,  no  more  con¬ 
straint  shall  be  put  upon  you  than  is  now.  Do  you 
understand  ?  ” 

“  I  am  thankful.” 

“  Keep  your  ears  open,  and  your  attention  awake, 
and  never  repeat  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  When 
you  brought  disgrace  on  this  house  as  you  did,  that 
fellow  Hagbut  came  to  me  to  break  off  his  engage¬ 
ment  with  you,  as  he  was  almost  bound  to  do.  But 
the  way  he  did  it  showed  me  he  was  a  rascal  and  a 
sneak,  every  inch  of  him.  By  heaven  I  he  little  knew 
how  near  he  was  being  pitched  into  the  lane.” 

“  And  yet  poor  Carry  —  ”  began  Rebecca. 

“  Hold  your  tongue !  you  have  enough  to  do, 
without  minding  Carry.  Mind  yourself,  and  listen 
to  me.  You  say  there  is  no  one  has  your  heart ;  I 
ask  no  further.  But  mind,  if  there  were,  and  Hag¬ 
but  knew  it,  he  will,  if  he  is  likely  to  be  entirely  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  me,  throw  him  against  you.” 

Rebecca  sat  perfectly  silent,  and  her  father  saw 
that  there  was  more  than  he  cared  to  know.  At 
last  she  said :  “  Please,  father,  has  Mr.  Morley  a 
daughter?” 

“  He  may  have  a  dozen  for  aught  I  know.  I  on¬ 
ly  know  his  eminent  character ;  1  know  nothing  of 
his  domestic  life,  except  that  he  is  a  widower.” 

“  Because  he  told  me  he  had,  and  told  me  much 


about  her.  And  Hagbut  denies  that  there  is  any 
such  daughter.” 

“  Ilaghuf  is  probably  over-reaching  himself  in  some 
way,”  said  Mr.  Turner,  coolly.  “  Suppose,  for  an 
instance,  that  Morley  had  a  daughter  who  had  done 
him  discredit,  such  as  yourself,  you  know,  he  might 
poasibly  be  scheming  to  keep  her  as  long  as  poa-ible 
in  the.  bnckgruund,  and  make  anger  ^tween  you 
and  Morley.  In  which  you  see,  he  has  already 
failed,  for  Morley  has  told  you  all  about  her.  Mind, 
once  more,  in  conclusion ;  if  there  is  any  man  of 
whom  I  should  disapprove  in  this  case,  Hagbut  thinks 
he  wins  £8,000  by  your  marrying  him,  and  he  will 
contrive  that  you  should  meet  him.  And  so,  good 
night.” 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

HARTOP. 

Mab,  the  little  dog,  used  to  bark  furiously  at 
straneers  in  general,  and  regarded  both  Carry  and 
Mr.  Turner  in  that  light.  1^,  when  two  days  after 
the  last  conversation,  Rebecca  was  told  that  there 
was  a  gentleman  to  see  her,  Mab  barked  all  the  way 
down  stairs,  but  on  getting  to  the  sitting-room  door 
began  to  whine  and  scratch  joyously,  so  that  Rebec¬ 
ca  thought  it  was  Mr.  Morley. 

But  it  was  not ;  it  was  only  the  magnificent  young 
sailor,  Hartop.  She  was  sorry  that  he  had  come ; 
and,  without  perceiving  her  coldf  reserved  air,  he 
came  frankly  and  joyously  up  to  her,  and  took  her 
hand. 

“  I  could  not  get  to  you  a  moment  before ;  I  have 
been  unloading  all  the  day  long,  ever  since  we  were 
in  port  till  to-day.  My  unele,  Mr.  Hagbut,  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  that  it  would  be  only  kind  if  I  were  to 
come  and  tell  you  about  those  two.” 

Her  father’s  words  came  on  her  with  a  shock. 
This,  then,  was  the  man  selected  by  Mr.  Hagbut  as 
the  one  most  likely  to  make  mischief  between  her 
and  her  father,  —  the  man  of  all  others  the  most 
dangerous. 

“  Yet,  how  could  he  have  known  that?  ”  It  was 
indeed  a  puzzle,  if  it  were  not  an  accident.  All  this 
went  through  her  mind  so  quickly  that  she  did  not 
keep  him  waiting  for  his  answer.  She  said,  prompt¬ 
ly,  “  What  two  ?  ” 

“  Why,  Mr.  Morley  and  Hetty,  to  be  sure,”  he 
replied,  wondering. 

“  Then  there  is  a  Hetty,”  said  Rebecca,  with  mii- 
mation. 

“There  was  three  days  ago,”  he  said,  laughing; 
“  and  I  think  you  will  find  a  young  person  of  her 
appearance,  and  claiming  her  name,  walking  about 
with  .her  father,  in  the  Boopjes  of  Rotterdam  this 
afternoon.” 

“  She  is  a  good  sailor,  I  dare  say,”  said  Re¬ 
becca. 

“  It  would  be  a  queer  thing  for  her  if  she  was  n’t,” 
said  Hartop,  with  another  look  of  wonder.  “  But  I 
did  n’t  come  here  to  talk  about  her  ;  I  should  talk 
all  the  afternoon  if  I  began  about  her.  Do  allow 
me  to  assure  you  that  of  all  the  pretty,  innocent,  lit¬ 
tle  birds  that  fly  over  the  tropic  sea,  she  is  the  pret¬ 
tiest  and  most  innocent ;  and  of  all  the  brave  hearts 
which  beat  truest  and  most  steady  in  the  worst  gale 
that  ever  blew,  hers  is  the  truest  and  steadiest. 
They  will  set  you  against  her,  but  don’t  believe 
them.” 

“  Why  should  they  set  me  against  her  ?  ”  asked 
Rebecca. 

“  She  broke  through  rules,  you  know,”  said  he. 
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aerioasly.  ^  If  abe  and  I  bad  been  what  we  are 
now,  I  should  most  likely  have  been  against  it.  But 
that  was  afterwards.  We  won't  talk  of  her;  you 
•hall  judge  her  for  yourself  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  walk  with  me.  Do  come.  It  is  the  only  civility  I 
can  show  you.” 

"  1  will  go  and  ask  my  father,”  she  said,  and  so 
left  him. 

lir.  Turner  was  sitting  alone  in  his  bedroom, 
brooding  in  his  chair,  and  hearing  some  one  coming 
caught  up  his  Bible  and  bent  his  head  over  it,  —  a 
fact  made  patent  to  Rebecca  by  seeing  that  he  held 
it  Bpside  down. 

Father,”  she  said,  quietly,  as  soon  as  she  had  shut 
the  door,  “  the  young  man  you  warned  me  of  has 
come  from  Mr.  Ila^ut;  and  I  have  come  to  ask 
your  leave  to  go  out  to  walk  with  him  for  an  hour 
or  so.” 

“  No !  ”  cried  Mr.  Turner,  shutting  up  his  Bible. 
“  Why,  this  is  as  good  as  a  play.  Tell  me  all  about 
H.  Who  is  he  ?  ” 

"  He  is  young  Hartop,  a  sulor,  Mr.  —  Hagbut’s 
nephew.” 

**  Hagbut  knows  something  agmnst  him,  then,  or  — 
stay,  let  us  condemn  no  man  —  he  has  calculated  on 
my  having  objections  to  your  marrying  a  sailor ; 
that  is  it.  Now,  my  girl,  let  us  have  it  all  out ; 
there  is  more  to  come.  I  have  not  watched  wit¬ 
nesses’  eyes  for  nothing  all  my  life.” 

“  You  remember  that  Mr.  Hagbut  denied  that  Mr. 
Morley  had  a  daughter.” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Well,  he  has  aich  a  daughter,  and  her  name  is 
Hetty ;  and  this  young  man  is  engaged  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  her.  And  he  describes  her  as  the  most  per¬ 
fect  being  ever  seen.  I  don’t  know  how  I  know  it, 
but  I  doknow  this,  —  if  anything  were  to  come  be¬ 
tween  this  splendid  Hetty  and  himself,  he  would  be 
a  lost  man.” 

“  Then  you  see  my  theory  of  her  being  disreput- 
aUe,  and  of  Hagbut’s  keeping  her  in  the  background 
to  miake  a  quarrel  on  the  score  of  want  of  confidence 
between  you  and  Morley^  falls  to  the  ground.  I 
was  under  the  impression  that,  if  there  were  such  a 
girl,  Hagbut  would  advise  Morley  to  keep  her  in  the 
background  until  you  were  well  committed  to  him, 
and  then  reveal  her  disreputable  existence  by  means 
of  one  of  those  savory  old  catamarans,  —  vessels,  I 
mean.  But  th'is  theory  falls  to  the  ground  now,  if 
she  is  what  the  young  man  says  she  is.  She  cannot 
have  done  anything.” 

“  She  has  done  somelhing  though  and  something 
rather  strong.  Her  own  father  hinted  it  to  me,  and 
her  own  devoted  lover  confirmed  it.  I  don’t  want 
to  know  what  it  is,  but  the  young  man  who  is  to 
marry  her  hoped  just  now,  that  the  good  ladies 
whom  you  so  well  describe  as  savory  catamarans 
would  not  prejudice  me  against  her.  He  says  she 
has  broken  through  rules.” 

“  I  wish  I  could,”  smd  poor  Mr.  Turner,  “  but  I 
am  too  old.  Go  on,  Rebecca,  we  have  had  less  than 
half  at  present.  You  have  never  got  together  evi¬ 
dence  yet,  my  good  girl,  and  so  you  can’t  tell  by  a 
witness’s  eyes  whether  the  story  is  all  told.” 

Rebecca  laughed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
sat  down  by  her  father’s  knee,  and  leant  her  head 
against  it 

“  You  are  right,”  she  went  on.  “  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  you  said,  —  well,  if  there  was  any  young 
man,  with  whom  1  was  in  danger,  who  was  disagree¬ 
able  to  you,  that  Hagbut  would  throw  him  against 
me.  He  has  done  so.” 

A. 


“  Is  there  danger  with  this  young  man,  then  ? 
Where  could  you  have  seen  him  ?  ” 

“  In  your  own  house ;  here,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Morley.  And  there  teas  danger  about  him.  And  I 
want  to  go  out  a  walking  with  him.  And  you  are 
going  to  let  me.” 

“  Then  there  is  no  danger  now  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  bit,”  said  Rel^ca.  “  He  has  blown  all 
my  fancies  to  the  winds  in  ten  minutes  by  his  clear 
manly  frankness,  just  as  I  created  them  in  ten  min¬ 
utes  for  myself.  No  danger  at  all.” 

**  That  u  well,”  said  Mr.  Turner,  noticing  that, 
now  his  hand  was  very  near  his  daughter’s  beautiful 
hair,  there  was  a  strange  pleasure  in  passing  hk 
hand  through  it.  “  But  have  you  ever  been  indis¬ 
creet  about  this  young  man :  to  Carry,  for  instance  ?  ” 
“  I  could  not  tell  Carry  what  I  had  never  con¬ 
fessed  to  myself,”  said  Rebecca.  “  Yet  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  man  had  second  sight.” 

“  Carry  possibly  gave  him  some  hin^” 

“  But  she  could  qot  have  done  so,  father.  She 
never  heard  of  him  in  her  life.” 

“  Then  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  child.  It  is 
only  an  old  dodge  of  priestcraft,  which  is  now  called 
Jesuitism ;  as  if  a  real  Jesuit  would  have  made  such 
a  risk.  He  sent  him  here  on  a  chance  of  confusing 
counsel,  finding  himself  possible  to  make  the  most 
likely  hash  of  matters,  and  pick  his  own  interest  out, 
—  that  is  all ;  but  Mr.  Morley  has  put  you  on  your 
guard.  Nothing  more  than  that.”  And  indeed, 
there  was  nothing  more ;  for  Hagbut  was  quite  as 
much  fool  as  knave. 

“  Well,  he  has  failed,”  said  Mr.  Turner.  “  Where 
is  the  young  man  ?  Let  us  see  him.”  ....  .  4 

ReMcca,  rising,  reminded  her  father  that  the 
young  man  had  been  waiting  down  stairs  above  half 
an  hour ;  and  they  went  to  see  him. 

The  young  man,  splendid  as  he  was  in  beauty  and 
stature,  accustomed  to  bully  all  sailors  and  otlicials  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  was  terribly  frightened  at 
this  dry  old  English  attorney.  He  and  Jack  Hord 
(of  Wilmington  U.  S. ;  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
familyi  lately  enriched,  call  themselves  Howard)  had 
with  their  stretchers  alone  kept  the  boat  free  from 
the  swarm  of  monkey-like  Portuguese,  nearly  two 
hundred  strong,  gesticulating  and  showing  knives, 
while  the  rest  of  their  comrades  were  half-persuad¬ 
ing,  half-carrying,  that  very  indiscreet  young  man, 
Cornelius  Kelly,  back  to  the  boat ;  Cornelius  not 
being  in  the  least  drunk,  but  having  been  insulted 
by  being  called  Lutherano,  to  which  he  could  only 
answer  oy  howling,  “  Mono !  Mono  !  ”  That  had 
been  a  very  dangerous  disturbance,  as  dangerous  a 
one  as  Belem  Castle  secs  often  in  these  peaceful 
times.  Also  this  young  man  had  been  in  other  rows 
of  a  different  kind.  His  strong  lungs  and  his  com¬ 
manding  presence  had  brou^t  him  into  trouble 
before  now.  While  he  was  in  the  service  of  a  small 
house,  in  a  screw  steamer  off  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  he,  noticing  the  barometer  and  the  weather 
generally,  had  given  orders  to  get  up  steam  and  put 
to  sea,  the  captain  being  still  on  shore,  and  he  dread¬ 
ing  a  gale.  There  was  no  gale,  only  an  earthquake, 
and  he  proved  clearly  that  the  ship  would  hare 
been  thrown  a  mile  inland,  if  he  ^d  not  given 
these  orders;  but  the  captain  got  him  dismissed. 
In  short,  this  young  man  Hartop  had  been  in  all 
kinds  of  trouble  and  bother,  and  had  never  yet 
shown  himself  afraid  of  any  one.  When  his  certifi¬ 
cate  was  in  question  he  was  as  bold  and  as  free  be¬ 
fore  the  court  as  any  man.  But  this  dry  old  lawyer 
frightened  him  to  death.  For  a  guilty  man  is 
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inghtened  before  a  lawyer,  and  a  aailor  hates  and 
dreads  one.  I  think  a  real  sailor  fears  nothing  but 
a  lawyer.  What  must  a  guilty  sailor  feel  ? 

And  Hartop  was  a  deeply  guilty  man.  To  the 

ale  he  loved  and  trusted  more  than  any  in  the 
1,  to  Hartop  and  Hetty,  Mr.  Morley  had  con¬ 
fided  the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  ask  Rebecca  to 
be  his  wife,  if  things  looked  in  any  way  promising ; 
and  had  at  the  same  time  begged  them  never  to 
confide  the  fact  to  any  human  being.  The  poor 
girl  must  not  be  put  in  a  false  position  again.  So 
young  Hartop,  being  full  of  kindliness  and  happi¬ 
ness,  did  not  know  how  much  his  future  father-in- 
law  had  said  to  Rebecca,  and  was  under  the  general 
impression  that  old  Turner  was  a  Turk,  —  with  a 
large  dowry  ready,  provided  no  indiscretion  was 
committed, —  who  knew  nothing  about  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  And  also  this  Turk  was  a  lawyer,  a  creature 
worse  than  any  Turk.  So  the  young  man,  treading 
on  molten  iron,  bowed  down,  terrified  before  Mr. 
Turner. 

Mr.  Turner  could  not  have  known  this,  but  he 
might  have  guessed  it  possible.  He  was  happy,  as 
far  as  he  could  be,  but  the  chance  of  bullying  a 
young  sailor  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  He  did  not 
reassure  that  young  man  at  all. 

“  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  My  daughter  informs  me 
that  you  wish  to  take  her  out  for  a  walk.” 

“  If  it  met  your  views,  sir,”  said  young  Hartop. 

“  The  question  is,  whether  it  meets  my  daughter's 
views  V  ”  said  Mr,  Turner,  grimly.  “  Our  neighbors 
are  censorious.  But  if  she  wants  to  go,  she  can.” 

“  I  <lo  want  to  go,  pa,”  she  said. 

“  Then  get  your  bonnet  on,”  he  added,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  her. 

“  Rebecca,”  he  said  to  her,  following  her  into  her 
room,  “  there  is  no  harm  in  that  lad,  my  child.  That 
lad  is  in  love,  and  not  with  you.” 

“  I  know  that,”  said  Rebecca,  cheerfully. 

“  Then  look  here,”  said  her  father ;  “  don’t  cross¬ 
question  him  about  this  daughter  of  Morley’s,  this 
Hetty.  It  is  not  fair  on  him.  If  she  has  been  a 
fool,  he  won’t  care  much  to  tell  you  about  it  Are 
you  quite  safe,  old  girl  ?  ” 

“  Quite  safe,  pa,”  said  Rebecca.  And  somehow 
they  kissed  one  another.  And  Rebecca  said,  “  Pa, 
dear,  why  are  we  not  always  like  this  '?  ” 

And  he  said,  “  Let  us  try  to  be.” 

And  so  ended  the  incipient  romance  of  the  young 
sailor,  Hartop,  —  at  least  as  regards  Rebecca. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BEliECC.V’s  VOVAliE  WITH  HI.M,  AND  WIf.VT  THEY  SAW, 
ANI>  WH.AT  SHE  SAW  WHEN  THEY  CAME  HOME. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  Rebecca’s  firet  voyage. 
And  she  took  her  voyage  in  the  sole  company  of  the 
young  man  whom  she  had  considered  to  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  her  peace  of  mind.  And  it  is  singular  that 
he  was  not  now,  —  now  that  the  brooding  engen¬ 
dered  by  the  house  and  by  the  lane  were  no  more. 
—  no  longer  dangerous  at  all ;  but  that  she  wanted 
to  talk  almut  Hetty,  but  did  not  do  so  because  he  did 
not ;  and  that  he  did  not  talk  about  Hetty  because 
he  thought  her  a  dangerous  subject.  For  Hetty 
had  broken  rules.  He  talked  about  the  sea,  and 
about  the  wild  free  lands  that  lay  beyond  Lime- 
house.  He  asked  her  if  she  were  a  good- sailor,  and 
she  answered  that  she  supposed  she  was  no  worse 
than  another,  and  repeated  her  question,  “  Was 
Hetty  a  good  sailor  ?  ”  and  he  repeated  his  previous 
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mysterious  answer,  “  It  would  be  a  queer  thing, 
surely,  if  she  were  not.” 

The  wind  was  free  and  fresh  from  the  south,  and 
the  little  steamer  went  fast  and  busy  from  wharf  to 
wharf  down  the  river.  Under  the  bright  sun,  and 
the  nimble  pure  air,  and  the  changing  of  the  scene, 
Rebecca  grew  happy,  and  showed  her  happiness  by 
a  thoughtful  silence. 

“  Are  you  comfortable.  Miss  Turner  ?  ”  smd  Har¬ 
top. 

“I  am  more  than  comfortable.  1  am  perfectly 
happy.  I  cannot  tell  why,  but  it  is  so.  It  was  won- 
dernilly  kind  of  you  to  bring  me  here.  I  have  nev¬ 
er  seen  anything  like  this  before  in  my  life.  This  is 
most  wonderful  and  most  beautiful.” 

“It  is  as  good  as  carrying  the  northeast  trade 
over  the  line,  to  hear  yon  say  so,”  replied  Hartop. 

Said  Rebecca,  “  I  wish  we  could  go  to  some  place 
where  we  could  see  which  way  the  ship  was  going.” 

And  so  Hartop  carried  her  to  the  front  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  vessel,  and  set  her  there.  And  she  said,  “  Would 
you  be  so  good  as  not  to  talk  to  me  You  sailors 
smoke  your  pipes,  I  know.  Would  you  kindly 
smoke  yours  now,  and  let  me  sit  in  silence  ?  ” 

Hartop  sat  on  the  deck  at  her  feet,  to  leeward, 
and  smoked.  The  little  throbbing  boat  carried 
them  both  past  the  wharves  and  tlm  city,  towards 
the  sea ;  she  sitting  in  a  Cashmere  shawl  like  a  fig¬ 
ure-head.  From  time  to  time  she  said  to  him,  “  Are 
you  tired  ?  ”  and  he  said,  “  No.  He  was  very  hap¬ 
py.  Why  should  he  be  tired  ’?  ” 

“  Because  you  are  not  talking  to  anybody,”  said 
Rebecca.  “  I  don’t  wish  to  talk ;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  I  am  bad  company.” 

“  You  are  very  good  and  comfortable  company,” 
said  Hartop.  “'The  worst  mate  of  all  is  a  sulky 
mate,  and  the  next  worst  is  a  jawing  mate.  I  took 
you  out  for  pleasure,  not  for  jaw.  For  instance, 
where  were  you  when  you  spoke  ?  ” 

“  I  was  at  the  island  of  St.  Borondon  in  the  At¬ 
lantic, —  the  island  where  all  things  go  right  for 
evermore,”  said  Rebecca.  “  Where  were  you  ?  ” 

“  I  don't  know  that  island,”  said  Hartop.  “  For 
my  part,  I  was  crawling  along  in  a  fruit  brig  under 
Teneriffe,  and  thinking  how  Hetty  got  on  in  that 
short  cropping  North  Sea.  Breax  your  slate,  you 
know,  and  tilt  the  fragment  up  in  the  window  above 
the  level  of  your  eye,  and  you  get  Teneriffe.  But 
lor,  you  can’t  dream  what  Teneriffe  is.  And  still 
less  Tristan  d’Acunha.  And  still  less  the  approach 
to  the  Australian  shore.  No  man  knows  what  that 
is  till  he  has  seen  it.  Did  you  ever  see  the  west 
front  of  Wells  cathedral  ” 

“  No.  Why  ” 

“  Because  it  is  like  Madeira,  on  the  Atlantic  side,” 
said  Hartop.  “  But  what  can  you  know  about  isl¬ 
ands  ?  You  have  never  seen  any.” 

Rebecca  had  not 

“Islands  are  like  cathedrals.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  cathedral  ?  ” 

Only  St  Paul’s  it  seemed,  with  a  distant  view  of 
Westminster. 

“  Mr.  Morley  told  us  you  had  seen  nothing,”  said 
this  young  man.  “  Now  islands  and  cathedrals  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.  They  are  the  cathedrals 
of  the  wide,  cruel  sea,  and  God  Almighty  built  them 
with  his  own  kind  hands.  The  cathedrals  ashore 
were  built  by  the  priests ;  the  cathedrals  of  the  sea 
were  built  by  God  Almighty’s  own  hands.  Think 
of  that.  Miss  Rebecca.  And  what  is  the  object  of  a 
cathedral  ?  Peace.  I  have  sailed  with  all  creeds, 
and  they  all  ask  for  peace ;  and  I  tell  them  all,  that 
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aft*T  the  wild  wandering  sea,  you  get  peace  on  an 
ioland.  I  wish  we  could  go  to  an  island,  —  us  four 
together.” 

Rebecca  was  too  far  in  dreamland  to  ask  him 
what  he  meant  by  “us  four.”  The  river  grew  yet 
and  yet  more  busy,  and  at  last  the  tall  masts  in  the 
pool  came  in  sight,  the  nimble  little  steamer  stopped, 
and  Hartop  aroused  her  by  saying:  “Will  you  go 
back  now,  or  where  will  you  go  ?  ” 

“  Take  roe  on  towards  the  sea,  and  let  me  be 
still,”  she  said.  And  in  a  few  minutes  the  dexterous 
Hartop  bad  her  on  board  a  boat  bound  for  Grave¬ 
send,  and  they  throbbed  along  on  their  strange  voy¬ 
age  once  more. 

As  the  ships  grew  larger  and  larger,  her  eyes 
seemed  to  expand.  Hartop  looked  on  her  with 
that  ftrange  reverential  superstition  which  the  high¬ 
est  class  of  sailor  has  towards  a  beautiful  woman. 
The  old  sailors’  fancy  is  that  a  ship  in  full  sail,  a 
field  of  corn,  and  a  beautiful  woman  are  the  three 
finest  things  in  nature ;  and  the  reason  they  will 
give  you  wr  this  is  that  all  of  the.e  three  things 
shadow  out  the  hope  of  increa.se.  For  my  own  part, 
I  know  many  less  beautiful  superstitions;  but  that 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  hieau'iful  woman  was 
very  much  in  bold  Hartop’s  soul  that  day,  as  he  sat 
looking  steahhily  at  her,  in  the  light  of  his  future 
mother-in-law,  thinking  that  she  was  really  after  all 
worthy  even  of  Mr.  Motley ;  and,  moreover,  turning 
over  the  wonderful  fact  that  the  had  never  seen 
Hetty  in  her  life.  She  spoke  at  last. 

“  Are  these  the  real  ships  that  go  down  into  the 
great  deep  sea  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  eagerly.  “  There  they  are.  Miss 
Turner,  ready  for  anything,  from  Cameroons  to 
Sydney.  See  that  Icng-bodied,  low-lying  screw 
there.  Very  s'ster”  —  he  succeeded  in  saying  — 
“  ship  that  Hetty  was  wrecked  in  two  years 
ago.” 

“  Has  Hetty  been  shipwrecked  then  ?  ”  said  Re¬ 
becca. 

Hartop  looked  at  her  wonderingly  for  an  instant, 
but  thought,  “  She  knows  nothing.  It  is  for  Morley 
to  tell  her.” 

“  Yes,  she  has  been  wrecked  three  times  now. 
That  last  time  was  the  time  when  the  Queen  wrote 
to  her,  and  sent  her  the  Bible.  I  have  often  laughed 
when  I  told  her  that  1  would  never  sail  in  the  same 
ship  with  her.” 

“Wrecked  three  times!”  said  Rebecca,  half- 
awakened.  “  Was  Mr.  Morley  ever  wrecked  with 
his  daughter  ?  ” 

“Not  likely,”  said  Hartop.  “The  Lord  don’t 
cart  his  best  tools  wide  like  that. 

“  It  is  easy  enough.  Miss  Turner,  for  a  game  and 
plucky  girl  like  Hetty  to  stand  on  a  cracking,  burst¬ 
ing  deck,  with  the  cruel  sea  hurling  around  her,  no 
hope  of  life,  and  keep  a  part:el  of  women  from  going 
quite-mad,  by  singing  of  hymns  to  them,  and  by  tell¬ 
ing  them  of  Christ  who  walked  on  the  waters,  as 
Hetty  did ;  why,  that  is  a  thing  any  woman  could  do. 
You  could  do  it,  if  you  gave  your  mind  to  it.  Het 
did  that,  and  Het  is  a  brick.  But  she  did  n’t  do 
this.  It  took  a  man  to  do  tbia  Mr.  Morley  went 
alone  into  the  rowdiest  drinking-house  in  the  Neva¬ 
da  track  in  the  old  times  in  California  Taylor  him¬ 
self  had  warned  him  that  he  was  a  dead  man  if  be 
went,  for  to  refuse  drink  in  that  house  meant  death. 
Morley  laughed  at  Taylor  himself,  went  into  the 
grog-sbop,  was  challenged  to  drink,  and  then  cast 
the  liquor  on  the  ground,  and  before  he  came  out  of 
that  grog-shop  had  given  them  a  piece  of  bis  mind. 


Taylor  said  that  be  would  not  have  done  it  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  for  instance  ?  ” 

“I  am  all  abroad,”  said  Rebecca.  “It  would 
seem  that  Hetty  is  brave,  but  that  Mr.  Morley  is 
braver.” 

“  There  is  no  man  alive  like  Mr.  Morley,”  said 
Hartop.  “  He  don’t  know  what  fear  is.” 

“  Let  us  talk  about  these  ships,”  said  Rebecca, 
“  and  leave  Mr.  Morley  to  take  care  of  himself” 

So  he  told  her  all  about  them,  —  where  they  sailed 
to,  how  strangely  they  leaped  and  plunged  in  their 
agony  at  sea,  for  all  they  were  so  still  and  silent 
now.  This  one  had  come  from  sliding  on  slowly  and 
silently  among  towering  icebergs,  the  one  beside  her 
was  fresh  from  the  palm  fringed  quays  of  the  Pacihe. 
So  he  sat  in  her  gentle  loyalty  and  talked  to  her,  she 
speaking  seldom,  but  sitting  wrapped  in  herself,  he 
never  tiring  of  talking  to  her  and  sitting  near  her. 
Little  did  she  dream  of  the  tie  which  bound  hiniM 
closely  to  her ;  little  did  she  know  what  sacred  and 
deeply  loved  being  she  was  to  him  ;  how  he  and  the 
two  others  had  talked  about  her  hour  by  hour  ;  how 
deeply  important  she  was  to  three  people,  —  one  of 
whom  she  bad  never  seen,  one  whom  she  had  seen 
but  twice,  and  a  third  she  had  scarcely  seen  half  i 
dozen  times.  These  kind  souls  had  been  preparing 
a  home  for  her  in  their  hearts,  and  she  knew  not  a 
it. 

It  was  only  when  he  left  her,  very  late,  they  hav¬ 
ing  come  from  Woolwich  by  railway,  at  her  father’i 
door,  that  she  appreciated  how  utterly  she  had  lost 
herself.  “  I  fear  be  will  scold  me,”  she  thought, 
“  and  our  new-made  confidence  will  sufL  r  ”  ;  but  iht 
maid  only  heanl  that  he  was  busy,  and  that  Mis 
Caroline  was  in  her  room.  Somehow,  the  company 
of  this  most  excellent  and  most  admirable  Carry  did 
not  seem  in  any  way  to  suit  this  young  lady,  who  had 
been  wool-gathering  in  the  moon  all  day ;  she  took 
off  her  hat,  and  catching  up  her  little  dog,  walked 
slowly  along  the  ball. 

When  she  was  nearly  opposite  her  father’s  room- 
door,  she  put  down  her  little  dog  and  took  off  her 
hat,  letting  her  hair  fall  down  by  accident.  Mib 
immediately  began  to  run  round  and  round  barking, 
after  her  tail. 

The  noise  instantly  aroused  Mr.  Turner,  for,  com¬ 
ing  out  quickly  and  closing  the  door  behind  him,  be 
found  himself  face  to  face,  under  the  light  in  tbe 
passage,  with  a  beautiful  and  noble-looking  womsn. 
draped  nearly  from  head  to  foot  in  a  Cashmere 
shawl,  with  part  of  her  hair  fallen  down,  —  a  woman 
who  looked  very  quiet,  still,  and  calm,  and  whom  he 
recognized,  to  his  own  astonishment,  as  his  own 
daughter,  Rebecca. 

He  had  never  realized  her  before.  lie  had  never 
truly’trusted  her  before.  There  was  something  not 
in  the  calm,  strong,  gentle  face,  which  made  him  see 
an  ally,  an  ally  worth  all  the  world.  Mr.  Turner 
had  been  something  else  before  he  had  been  con¬ 
verted,  it  seemed ;  for  the  first  real  word  of  confi¬ 
dence  he  ever  uttered  to  his  daughter  smelt  very 
strongly  of  the  evil  odor  of  the  old  Adam. 

“  Where  the  devil  have  you  been  all  this  time?" 

“  I  have  been  down  among  the  ships  with  Hetty’i 
lover,  Tom  Hartop,”  she  said.  “  I  am  very'  sorry, 
father,  but  I  was  so  happy  —  ” 

“  Hang  Tom  Hartop,”  said  Mr.  Turner,  in  » 
whisper.  “Come  in  here,  and  hold  your  tongue. 
I  want  your  help,  child;  take  up  your  dog  and 
nurse  it;  it  will  be  an  excuse  for  not  talking.” 

“  Hetty  is  brave,  but  Morley  is  braver,”  was  what 
she  thought.  “  Let  me  see  what  I  can  do.”  So  she 
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took  up  MaH,  stilled  her  and  passed  in,  to  find  two 
men  in  her  father’s  room,  whom  she  had  never  seen 
before. 

The  first  her  eye  rested  on  was  a  gallant-looking 
young  gentleman,  Lord  Ducetoy.  She  bad  seen  a 
specimen  of  bis  class  before,  had  been  with  one  all 
day,  indeed,  so  her  eyes  turned  to  the  other,  who 
was  a  man  the  like  of  whom  she  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore,  and  which,  I  hope,  we  may  never  see. 

A  noble-looking  old  gentleman.  In  bis  dress,  in 
hit  bands,  in  his  complexion,  there  was  Gentleman 
written  with  no  unerring  band.  Yet  sunk  in  a  heap 
on  a  chair,  with  bmp  limbs,  bowed  head,  and  an 
appealing,  whipped-hound  look  in  his  handsome 
face.  She  had  never  seen  such  a  fine  gentleman 
before ;  and  she  had  never  seen  su(-h  a  hopeless  look 
of  bumble,  pleading  woe.  Mr.  Spicer,  the  sweep,  on 
Sunday,  or  Jim  Aikin,  the  costermonger,  looked 
grander  than  he. 

My  daughter,”  said  Mr.  Turner,  as  he  brought 
in  Rebecca.  “  Lord  Ducetoy,  Sir  Gorhambury 
Townsend.” 

“  You  have  brought  in  the  young  lady  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  conversation,  I  suppose  ?  ”  said  Sir  Gor- 
hamhury. 

“  That  is  the  case,  exactly,”  said  Mr.  Turner. 
But  Lord  Ducetoy  and  Sir  Gorhambury,  both  heat¬ 
ed,  continued  it. 

“I  never  harmed  you,  Ducetoy,  That  protest 
from  the  bank  only  came  from  one  of  the  rascally 
direc'ora.  Why  should  you  serve  me  thus  ?” 

“  Because,  uncle,  sis  I  have  told  you  before,  I  do 
not  desire  that  my  plate,  jewels,  and  bonds  should 
go  in  the  bankruptcy.” 

“  And,  as  1  have  told  you  before,  the  mere  re-de¬ 
posit  of  them  would  just  enable  us  to  pull  through. 
If  the  chattels  and  papers  so  long  left  in  our  hands 
were  now  deposited  again,  it  would  give  confidence 
in  quarters  where  we  want  confidence,  and  pull  us 
throiioh.” 

“  Uncle,  the  utmost  I  will  do  will  be  to  pay  in 
£  500,  and  not  withdraw  my  account.” 

“  1  have  never,  I  swear  solemnly,”  said  Sir  Gor- 
bambury,  “done  anything  to  injure  any  human 
being.  I  worked  hard  at  that  bank,  and  we  sold  it 
for  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Since  then  I 
have  been  living  as  a  country  squire.  By  my  con¬ 
nection  with  religion,  I  attracted  deposi's  from 
Christian  widows  and  orphans.  It  is  not  I  only  that 
am  ruined,  for  my  estates  will  not  one  half  stand  the 
drain  on  them.  I  could  stand  an  almshouse  myself 
(God  knows  I  wish  I  were  alone  with  God  in  one 
now),  but  all  these  widows  and  orphans  are  to  sink 
into  poverty  through  their  trust  in  me.  I  profess, 
and  I  ruin  widows  and  orphans,  all  because  my 
nephew  refuses  to  deposit  papers  and  jewels  which 
would  pull  us  through.  And  my  poor  son.  O  my 
poor  son  !  And  so  you  won’t  pull  u.s  through  as  you 
might  ?  'The  mere  fact  of  your  moving  them  to  an¬ 
other  banker's  is  ruin  to  us  ” 

“  I  tell  you,  uncle,  that  I  will  not  remove  my  ac¬ 
count.” 

“  Your  account.  Our  only  assets  are  your  mort¬ 
gages.  These  papers,  you  have  moved  them  to  an¬ 
other  banker’s.  Where  are  they  then?”  said  the 
old  man,  with  his  first  flush  of  fire.  Turner  an¬ 
swered  :  — 

“  Sir  Gorhambury,  the  papers  to  which  you  allude 
are  in  a  place  which  renders  it  unlikely  that  they 
Will  ever  be  used  in  a  criminal  court  against  any 
one.  I  am  sorry  to  close  the  conversation  in  this 
way,  but  consider  it  closed.” 


Sir  Gorhambury  said  not  one  word,  but  rose  firmly 
and  calmly,  and  walked  towards  the  door.  Lord 
Ducetoy  said,  “  Good  night,  uncle  ” ;  but  the  old  man 
never  answered  him.  Mr.  Turner  was  going  to 
escort  him  to  the  door,  when  he  suddenly  found  him¬ 
self  confronted  by  his  daughter,  with  a  candle  in  her 
band,  who  boldly  and  firmly  put  her  hand  upon  hia 
chest  and  pushed  him  back,  saying  in  a  whisper,  — 

“  That.  IS  a  broken  man,  he  wants  a  woman  with 
him.”  Turner  bowed  his  head  reverentially  and 
went  back.  Sir  Gorhambury  went  down  stairs  with 
Rebecca  holding  the  light. 

“  You  have  lost  your  money,  sir ;  have  you  not  ?  ” 
she  said. 

He  answered,  “  Yes.” 

“  A  good  many  people  who  come  here  have  lost 
their  money,”  she  said,  briskly.  “  I  wish  I  had  lost 
mine  ;  all  the  trouble  I  ever  had  in  my  life  has  been 
through  the  money  my  father  is  going  to  leave  me 
when  he  dies,  which  will  be  the  bitterest  day  of  my 
life.  Keep  up  your  spirits  and  laugh  about  it.” 

“  You  cannot  laugn  after  seventy,  madam,”  said 
the  old  man ;  yet  she  fancied  that  he  walked  out 
into  the  dim,  dark  night  more  cheerfully  for  what  she 
saitL 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  CONFIDENCE  OF  THREE. 

When  she  came  back.  Lord  Ducetoy  was  walking 
up  and  down,  and  saying,  — 

“  It  would  have  been  perfectly  monstrous  for  me 
to  do  what  he  proposed.  I  might  have  ruined  my¬ 
self,  and  gone  to  Canada  again  to  help  him ;  but  to 
help  an  unlimited  Company  ?  —  no.  You  will  con¬ 
tinue  your  trust,  fur  friendship’s  sake.  Ah,  here  Is 
my  cousin.  Cousin,  if  you  were  engaged  to  the  fin¬ 
est  girl  in  the  whole  world,  —  who.  I  am  happy  to 
say,  has  not  ten  pounds,  —  you  would  scarcely  put  a 
considerable  part  of  your  property  into  bankruptcy 
to  please  your  uncle  ?  ” 

“  As  I  never  was  engaged  to  the  finest  girl  in  the 
world,”  said  Rebecca,  “  and  as  I  have  no  uncle,  I 
cannot  answer  the  question.  Lord  Ducetoy.  But  it 
Is  suppertime,  and  I  am  very  hungry  ;  for  I  have 
spent  most  of  the  day  among  the  ships  down  the 
river,  in  company  with  a  very  handsome  young  sail¬ 
or,  —  a  min  I  am  getting  more  and  more  fond  of 
every  time  I  see  him,  —  a  young  man  who  will  be 
fairly  in  a  position  to  marry  after  his  next  voyage.” 

If  Lord  Ducetoy  bad  lived  only  in  England  he 
might  have  mistaken  her.  But  he  bad  been  to  the 
Westward,  and  bad  seen  what  pure  and  true  gal¬ 
lantry  may  exist  between  man  and  woman,  with  the 
most  entire  freedom  of  innocent  speech.  Mr.  Turn¬ 
er’s  brow  grew  dirk  when  she  said  this.  Lord 
Ducetory  laughed,  and  said,  “  You  are  bridesmaid, 
then  ;  and  who  is  the  bride  ?  ” 

“  Hetty  Morley  is  the  bride,”  said  Rebecca,  at  sup¬ 
per  with  her  eyes  wide  open ;  “  but  what  she  is  I 
cannot  conceive.  She  has  done  something  extraor¬ 
dinary  ;  has  pulled  down  the  pillars  of  the  Philistines’ 
temple  in  some  way.  But  1  want  to  speak  about 
the  old  man  whom  I  saw  out.  Be  tender  with  him, 
you  two.  I  mean  my  Lord,  and  Father.” 

“Believe  me  we  will.  Miss  Turner,”  said  Lord 
Ducetory.  “  Believe  me  that  we  mean  nothing  else. 
He  will  never  want  for  anything  he  has  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  till  the  day  of  bis  death.  Tell  my  cousin 
that.” 

“  Why,  do  y  ou  call  me  cousin  ?  ”  said  Re¬ 
becca. 
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“  Your  mother  was  my  first  cousin,”  said  he. 

And  soon  after  that  she  went  away ;  but  her 
father  told  her  not  to  go  to  bed.  Lord  Ducetoy  said, 
when  she  had  gone  away, — 

“  What  a  splendid  creature !  How  have  I  angered 
her  ?  ” 

“  By  mentioning  your  cousinship,  my  Lord.  In 
our  case,  our  family  connection  with  yours  has  not 
been  happy ;  the  girl  knows  something  of  it,  or  her 
instincts  have  told  her.  And  instead  of  harking  back 
to  the  traditions  of  your  order,  or  staying  in  the  re¬ 
spectable  mean  of  ours,  she  has  cast  hersdf  into  utter 
Radicalism,  which  has  given  me  great  trouble  in  my 
religious  connection.  The  girl  don’t  know  a  duchess 
from  a  dustman's  wife.” 

“  Well,  I  got  the  same  way  of  thinking  in  the 
prairies,”  said  the  honest  young  fellow. 

“  Yes,  there  is  no  Radical  like  a  young  Whig,”  said 
Turner,  with  a  sneer. 

“  I  shall  get  it  all  knocked  out  of  me  as  I  grow  up 
then,”  said  Lord  Ducetoy. 

“  Undoubtedly,”  said  Turner, suddenly  and  keenly, 
some  old  gleam  of  Puritan  democracy'  flashing  out 
irrepressibly'.  “  In  your  class  the  metal  never  rings 
true.  It  can’t.  Every  word  you  say  is  said  with  a 
view  to  excuse  your  order,  to  e.xcuse  its  mere 
existence.” 

“  We  are  afraid  of  your  attacking  our  property, 
you  see,”  said  the  youth ;  “  you  democrats  are  al¬ 
ways  holding  that  over  us ;  that  is  what  makes 
Tories.  It  is  odd  that  a  man  like  you,  who  have 
made  so  much  money  by  the  mere  legal  waifs  and 
strays-of  our  family  property  should  be  a  Radical.  I 
am.  I  have  land  in  Canada,  and  land  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  if  you  don't  know  it,  I  can  tell  you 
that  society  in  New  England  is  much  pleasanter  than 
I  can  find  in  this  cockney  fied  England.” 

Mr.  Turner  was  not  prepared  with  arguments. 
This  young  lord  was  mad.  At  that  time.  He  would 
not  be  considered  quite  so  mad  now.  The  idea  of 
a  man  of  many  acres,  and  high  position,  craving  for 
the  rest  and  peace  of  pure  democracy  was  horrifying 
to  him.  His  religion  was  tolerably  democratic,  cer¬ 
tainly  ;  but  he  had  never  reduced  it  to  practice. 

There  was  one  thing  he  knew,  however,  and 
practised,  too,  which  he  bad  got  from  his  religion,  — 
mercy. 

Rebecca  was  waiting  for  him  in  his  bedroom,  and 
she  began :  — 

“  ^^^at  is  the  matter  about  that  old  gentleman  ?  ” 

“  I  kept  you  up  to  tell  you,”  he  answered.  “  He 
and  his  brother  sold  their  bank  to  a  company,  and 
retired  on  their  property,  leaving  their  accumulated 
property  liable  to  the  claims  of  the  limited  company ; 
smd  his  brother  has  died  without  any  children  ;  and 
the  old  man  has  left  his  eldest  son  in  the  bank ;  and 
both  father  and  son,  to  keep  things  square,  have 
forged  names.  They  have  forged  my  name  among 
others;  and  I  have  got  the  forged  papers  in  the 
house ;  and  they  know  it  And  I  want  to  spare 
the  old  one  if  I  can ;  but  the  young  one  knows  I 
have  his  forgeries  here,  and  he  has  set  men  on,  — 
for  burglary,  no  less.  If  those  papers  were  to  go 
out  of  my  hands  and  get  into  the  bankruptcy  which 
is  coining,  those  two  men,  father  and  son,  would  go 
to  Portland.  If  I  were  to  move  the  jewelry  to 
another  banker’s  it  would  be  known,  and  bring  on 
the  smash  sooner.  And  so  it  is  all  here,  and  you 
know  it  Thirty  thousand  pounds  are  under  that 
bed.  So  keep  awake,  and  keep  your  dog  awake. 
Give  me  a  kiss,  and  go  to  bed  now.” 

[To  be  ooDUnned.] 


ON  THE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  LIFE. 

IIY  PROFESSOR  T.  n.  HUXLEY. 

In  order  to  make  the  title  of  this  discourse  gener¬ 
ally  intelligible,  I  have  translated  the  term  “  Pro¬ 
toplasm,”  which  is  the  scientific  name  of  the  substance 
of  which  1  am  about  to  speak,  by  the  words  ‘‘the 
physical  basis  of  life.”  I  suppose  that,  to  many,  the 
idea  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  physical  batit, 
or  matter,  of  life  may  be  novd,  —  so  widely  spread 
is  the  conception  of  life  as  a  something  which  works 
through  matter,  but  is  independent  of  it ;  and  evea 
those  who  are  aware  that  matter  and  life  are  insep 
arably  connected  may  not  be  prepared  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  plainly  suggested  by  the  phrase,  “  the  physi. 
cal  basis  or  matter  of  life,”  that  there  is  some  one 
kind  of  matter  which  is  common  to  all  living  beings, 
and  that  their  endless  diversities  are  bound  together 
by  a  physical,  as  well  as  an  ideal  unity.  In  fact, 
when  first  apprehended,  such  a  doctrine  as  this  ap 
pears  almost  shocking  to  common  sense. 

What,  truly,  can  seem  to  be  more  obviously  dfe 
ent  from  one  another  in  faculty,  in  form,  and  in  sub¬ 
stance  than  the  various  kinds  of  living  beings? 
What  community  of  faculty  can  there  be  betweu 
the  brightly-colored  lichen,  which  so  nearly  resemble 
a  mere  mineral  incrustation  of  the  bare  rock  « 
which  it  grows,  and  the  painter,  to  whom  it  is  instinfl 
with  beaut}',  or  the  botanist,  whom  it  feeds  will 
knowledge 'd 

Again,  think  of  the  microscopic  fungus,  —  a  men 
infinitesimal  ovoid  particle,  which  finds  space  and 
duration  enough  to  multiply  into  countless  million 
in  the  body  of  a  living  fly  ;  and  then  of  the  wealtl 
of  foliage,  the  luxuriance  of  flower  and  fruit,  whicl 
lies  between  this  bald  sketch  of  a  plant  and  tbt 
giant  pine  of  California,  towering  to  the  dimensiou 
of  a  cathedral  spire,  or  the  Indian  fig,  which  cores 
acres  with  its  profound  shadow,  and  endures  while 
nations  and  empires  come  and  go  around  its  ns 
circumference  V  Or,  turning  to  the  other  half  d 
the  world  of  life,  picture  to  yourselves  the  greil 
Finner  whale,  hugest  of  beasts  that  live,  or  haw 
lived,  disporting  his  eighty  or  ninety  feet  of  bone, 
muscle,  and  blubber,  with  easy  roll,  among  ware 
in  which  the  stoutest  ship  that  ever  left  dockyard 
would  founder  hopelessly ;  and  contra.st  him  will 
the  invisible  animalcules, — mere  gelatinous  speeb 
multitudes  of  which  could,  in  fact,  dance  upon  th 
point  of  a  needle  with  the  same  ease  as  the  angel 
of  the  schoolmen  could,  in  imagination.  With  tto 
images  before  your  minds,  you  may  well  ask  whs 
community  of  form,  or  structure,  is  there  betweei 
the  animalcule  and  the  whale ;  or  between  the  fun¬ 
gus  and  the  fig-tree  ?  And  a  fortiori,  between  lE 
four  ? 

Finally,  if  wo  regard  substance,  or  material  coa- 
position,  what  hidden  bond  can  connect  the  flower 
which  a  girl  wears  in  her  hair  and  the  blood  wbici 
courses  through  her  youthful  veins ;  or,  what  it 
there  in  common  between  the  dense  and  resistin; 
mass  of  the  oak,  or  the  strong  fabric  of  the  tortoise, 
and  those  broad  disks  of  glassy  jelly  which  may  be 
seen  pulsating  through  the  waters  of  a  calm  sea,  but 
which  drain  away  to  mere  films  in  the  hand  which 
raises  them  out  of  their  element 

Such  objections  as  these  must,  I  think,  arise  iu 
the  mind  of  every  one  who  ponders,  for  the  M 
time,  upon  the  conception  of  a  single  physical  bub 
of  life  underlying  all  the  diversities  of  vital  exist 
ence;  but  I  propose  to  demonstrate  to  you  that 
notwithstanding  these  apparent  difficulties,  a  three 
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fold  unity,  —  namely,  a  unity  of  TOwer,  or  facult^r, 
a  unity  of  form,  and  a  unity  of  substantial  composi* 
tion,  —  does  pervade  the  w We  living  world. 

No  very  abstruse  argumentation  is  needed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  prove  that  the  powers,  or  faculties,  of 
all  kinds  of  living  matter,  diverse  as  they  may  be  in 
degree,  are  substantially  similar  in  kmd. 

Goethe  has  condensed  a  survey  of  all  the  powers 
of  mankind  into  the  well-known  epigram. 

“  Worum  treibt  sich  das  Tolk  to  and  schreit  t  Ea  will  sich 
erni&hren 

Kinder  seusen.  und  die  n&hren  bo  gut  es  yermag. 

*  *  ’  *  «  *  *  * 
Waiter  briogt  es  kein  MenBcfa,  stell’  er  sich  wie  er  nuch  wiU.^’ 

In  physiological  language  this  means,  that  all  the 
multifarious  and  complicated  activities  of  man  are 
comprehensible  under  three  categories.  Either  they 
are  immediately  directed  towariL  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  body,  or  they  effect  transi¬ 
tory  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  parts  of  the 
body,  or  they  tend  towards  the  continuance  of  the 
species.  Even  those  manifestations  of  intellect,  of 
feeling,  and  of  will,  which  we  rightly  name  the 
higher  faculties,  are  not  excluded  from  thb  classifi¬ 
cation,  inasmuch  as  to  every  one  but  the  subject  of 
them,  they  are  known  only  as  transitory  changes  in 
the  relative  positions  of  parts  of  the  body.  Speech, 
gesture,  and  every  other  form  of  human  action  are, 
in  the  long  run,  resolvable  into  muscular  contrac¬ 
tion,  and  muscular  contraction  is  but  a  transitory 
change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  of 
a  muscle.  But  the  scheme  which  is  large  enough  to 
embrace  the  activities  of  the  highest  form  of  life 
covers  all  those  of  the  lower  creatures.  The  lowest 
plant,  or  animalcule,  feeds,  grows,  and  reproduces 
its  kind.  In  addition,  all  animals  manifest  those 
transitory  changes  of  form  which  we  class  under 
irritability  and  contractility ;  and,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  when  the  vegetable  world  b  thorough¬ 
ly  explored,  we  shall  find  all  plants  in  ptossession  of 
the  same  powers,  at  one  time  or  other  of  their  exbt- 
ence. 

I  am  not  now  alluding  to  such  phenomena,  at 
once  rare  and  conspicuous,  as  those  exhibited  by 
the  leaflets  of  the  sensitive  plant,  or  the  stamens  of 
the  barberry,  but  to  much  more  widely  spread,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  subtle  and  hidden,  manifes¬ 
tations  of  vegetable  contractility.  You  are  doubt¬ 
less  aware  that  the  common  nettle  owes  its  stinging 
property  to  the  innumerable  stiff  and  needle-like, 
though  excnibitely  delicate,  hairs  which  cover  its 
surface.  Each  stinging-needle  tapers  from  a  broad 
base  to  a  slender  summit,  which,  though  rounded  at 
the  end,  is  of  such  microscopic  fineness  that  it  read¬ 
ily  penetrates,  and  breaks  off  in,  the  skin.  The 
whole  hair  consbts  of  a  very  delicate  outer  case  of 
wood,  closely  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  which 
b  a  layer  of  semi-fluid  matter,  full  of  innumerable 
gi's.nules  of  extreme  minuteness.  This  semi-fluid 
uning  b  protoplasm,  which  thus  constitutes  a  kind 
of  bag,  full  oi  a  limpid  licpuid,  and  roughly  corre¬ 
sponding  in  form  with  the  interior  of  the  hair  which 
it  fills.  When  viewed  with  a  sufficiently  high  mag¬ 
nifying  power,  the  protoplasmic  layer  of  the  nettle 
hair  is  seen  to  be  in  a  condition  of  unceasing  activity. 
Local  contractions  of  the  whole  thickness  of  its  sub¬ 
stance  pass  slowly  and  gradually  from  point  to  point, 
and  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  progressive  waves, 
just  as  the  bending  of  successive  stuks  of  corn  by 
a  breeze  produces  the  apparent  billows  of  a  corn¬ 
field. 


But,  in  addition  to  these  movements,  and  inde¬ 
pendently  of  them,  the  granules  are  driven,  in  rela¬ 
tively  rapid  streams,  through  channels  in  the  proto¬ 
plasm  which  seem  to  have  a  consderable  amount  of 
persbtence.  Most  commonly,  the  currents  in  adja¬ 
cent  parts  of  the  protoplasm  take  similar  directions ; 
and,  thus,  there  b  a  general  stream  up  one  side  of 
the  hair  and  down  ^  other.  But  thb  does  not 
prevent  the  exbtence  of  partial  currents  which  take 
different  routes ;  and,  sometimes,  triuns  of  granules 
may  be  seen  coursing  swiftly  in  opposite  directions, 
within  a  twenty-thonsandth  of  an  inch  of  one  an¬ 
other;  while,  occasionally,  opposite  stresuns  come 
into  direct  collision,  and,  after  a  longer  er  shorter 
struggle,  one  predominates.  The  cause  of  these 
currents  seems  to  lie  in  contractions  of  the  proto¬ 
plasm  which  bounds  the  channels  in  which  they  flow, 
but  which  are  so  minute  that  the  best  microscopes 
show  only  their  effects,  and  not  themselves. 

The  spectacle  afforded  by  the  wonderful  energies 
prisoned  within  the  compass  of  the  microscopic  hair 
of  a  plant,  which  we  commonly  regard  as  a  merely 
passive  organbm,  is  not  easily  forgotten  by  one  who 
has  watched  its  display,  continued  hour  itfter  hour, 
without  pause  or  sign  of  weakening.  The  possible 
complexity  of  many  other  organic  forms,  seemingly 
as  simple  as  the  protoplasm  of  the  nettle,  dawns  up¬ 
on  one ;  and  the  comparbon  of  such  a  protoplasm 
to  a  body  with  an  internal  circulation,  which  has 
been  put  forward  by  an  eminent  physiologbt,  loses 
much  of  its  startling  character.  Currents  similar  to 
those  of  the  hairs  of  the  nettle  have  been  observed 
in  a  great  multitude  of  very  different  plants,  and 
weighty  authorities  have  suggested  that  they  prob¬ 
ably  occur,  in  more  or  less  perfection,  in  all  young 
vegetable  celb.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  wonderfiu 
noonday  silence  of  a  tropical  forest  b,  after  all,  due 
only  to  the  dulness  of  our  hearing ;  and  could  our 
ears  catch  the  murmur  of  these  tiny  maebtroms,  as 
they  whirl  in  the  innumerable  myriads  of  living  celb 
which  constitute  each  tree,  we  should  be  stunned, 
as  with  the  roar  of  a  great  city. 

Among  the  lower  plants,  it  is  the  rule,  rather  than 
the  exception,  that  contractility  should  be  still  more 
openly  manifested  at  some  periods  of  their  exbt¬ 
ence.  The  protoplasm  of  Algce  and  Fungi  becomes, 
under  many  circumstances,  partially,  or  completely, 
freed  from  its  woody  case,  and  exhibits  movements 
of  its  whole  mass,  or  is  propelled  by  the  contractili¬ 
ty  of  one,  or  more,  bair-like  prolongations  of  its  body, 
which  are  called  vibratile  cilia.  And,  so  far  as  the 
conditions  of  the  manifestation  of  the  phenomena 
of  contractility  have  yet  been  studied,  th^  are  the 
same  for  the  plant  as  for  the  animal.  Heat  and 
electric  shocks  influence  both,  and  in  the  same  way, 
though  it  may  be  in  different  degrees.  It  b  by  no 
means  my  intention  to  suggest  that  there  b  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  faculty  between  the  lowest  plant  and  the 
highest,  or  between  plants  and  animab.  But  the 
difference  between  the  powers  of  the  lowest  plant, 
or  animal,  acu  those  of  the  highest  is  one  of  degree, 
not  of  kind,  and  depends,  as  Milne-Edwards  long 
ago  so  well  pointed  out,  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  principle  of  the  divbion  of  labor  b  carried  out 
in  the  living  economy.  In  the  lowest  organbm  all 
parts  are  competent  to  perform  all  functions,  and 
one  and  the  same  portion  of  protoplasm  may  suc¬ 
cessively  take  on  the  function  of  feeding,  mov¬ 
ing,  or  reproducing  apparatus.  In  the  highest, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  number  of  parts  com¬ 
bine  to  perform  each  function,  each  part  doing  its 
allotted  share  of  the  work  with  great  accuracy 
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and  efficiency,  but  being  useless  for  any  other  pur- 
posp. 

On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  all  the  funda¬ 
mental  resemblances  which  exist  between  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  protoplasm  in  plants  and  in  animals,  they 
present  a  striking  difference  (to  which  I  shall  advert 
more  at  length  presently),  in  the  fact  that  plants  can 
manufacture  fresh  protoplasm  out  of  mineral  com¬ 
pounds,  whereas  animals  are  obliged  to  procure  it 
ready  made,  and  hence,  in  the  long  run.  depend 
upon  plants.  Upon  what  condition  this  difference 
in  the  powers  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  world 
of  life  depends  nothing  is  at  present  known. 

With  such  qualification  as  arises  out  of  the  last- 
mentioned  fact,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  acts  of 
all  living  things  are  fundamentally  one.  Is  any  such 
unity  predicable  of  their  forms  ?  Let  us  seek  in 
easily  verified  facts  for  a  reply  to  this  question.  If 
a  drop  of  blood  be  drawn  by  pricking  one’s  finger, 
and  viewed  with  proper  precautions  and  under  a 
sufficiently  high  microscopic  power,  there  will  be 
seen,  among  the  innumerable  multitude  of  little,  cir¬ 
cular,  discoidal  bodies,  or  corpuscles,  which  float  in 
it  and  give  it  its  color,  a  comparatively  small  num¬ 
ber  of  colorless  corpuscles,  of  somewhat  larger  size 
and  very  irregular  shape.  If  the  drop  of  blood  be 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  these  colorless 
corpuscles  will  be  seen  to  exhibit  a  marvellous 
activity,  changing  their  forms  with  great  rapidity, 
drawing  in  and  thrusting  out  prolongations  of  their 
subst.<nce,  and  creeping  about  as  if  they  were  inde¬ 
pendent  organisms. 

The  substance  which  is  thus  active  is  a  mass  of 
protoplasm,  and  its  activity  differs  in  detail,  rather 
than  in  principle,  from  that  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
nettle.  Under  sundry  circumstances  the  corpuscle 
dies  and  becomes  distended  into  a  round  mass,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  seen  a  smaller  spherical  body, 
which  existed,  but  was  more  or  less  bidden,  in  the 
living  corpuscle,  and  is  called  its  nucleus.  Corpus¬ 
cles  of  essentially  similar  structure  are  to  be  found 
in  the  skin,  in  the  lining  of  the  mouth,  and  scattered 
through  the  who'e  framework  of  the  body.  Nay, 
more  ;  in  the  earliest  condition  of  the  human  organ¬ 
ism,  in  that  state  in  which  it  has  but  just  become  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  egg  in  which  it  arises,  it  is 
nothing  but  an  aggregation  of  such  corpuscles,  and 
every  organ  of  the  body  was,  once,  no  more  than 
such  an  aggregation. 

Thus  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  turns  out  to 
be  what  may  be  termed  the  structural  unit  of  the 
human  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  body,  in  its 
earliest  state,  is  a  mere  multiple  of  such  units  ;  and, 
in  its  perfect  condition,  it  is  a  multiple  of  such  units, 
variously  modified. 

But  does  the  formula  which  expresses  the  essen¬ 
tial  structural  character  of  the  highest  animal  cover 
all  the  rest,  as  the  statement  of  its  powers  and  facul¬ 
ties  covered  that  of  all  others  ?  Very  nearly. 
Beast  and  fowl,  reptile  and  fish,  mollusk,  worm,  and 
polype,  are  all  composed  of  structural  units  of  the 
same  character,  namely,  masses  of  protoplasm  with 
a  nucleas.  There  are  sundry  very  low  animals, 
each  of  which,  structurally,  is  a  mere  colorless  blood- 
corpuscle,  leading  an  independent  life.  But,  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  animal  scale,  even  this  simplicity 
becomes  simplified,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  lim 
are  manifested  by  a  particle  of  protoplasm  without  a 
nucleus.  Nor  are  such  organisms  insignificant  by 
reason  of  their  want  of  com^exity.  It  is  a  fair  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  protoplasm  of  those  simplest  forms 
of  life,  which  people  an  immense  extent  of  the  bot¬ 


tom  of  the  sea,  would  not  outweigh  that  of  all  the 
higher  living  beings  which  inhabit  the  land  put 
together.  And  in  ancient  times,  no  less'tban  at 
the  present  day,  such  living  beings  as  these  have 
been  the  greatest  of  rock  builders. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  animal  world  Is  no  less 
true  of  plants.  luibedded  in  the  protoplasm  at  the 
broad,  or  attached,  end  of  the  nettle  hair,  there  lies 
a  spheroidal  nucleus.  Careful  examination  further 
proves  that  the  whole  substance  of  the  nettle  is  made  i 
up  of  a  repetition  of  such  masses  of  nucleated  proto-  ' 
pla.‘m,  each  contained  in  a  wooden  case,  which  is 
modified  in  form,  sometimes  into  a  woody  fibre, 
sometimes  into  a  duct  or  spiral  vessel,  sometimes  into  ; 
a  polLn  grain,  or  an  ovule.  Traced  back  to  its  ea^  I 
liest  state,  the  nettle  arises  as  the  man  does,  in  | 
a  particle  of  nue'eated  protoplasm.  And  in  the  i 
lowest  plants,  as  in  the  lowest  animals,  a  single  ' 
mass  of  such  protoplasm  may  constitute  the  whole  [ 
plant,  or  the  protoplasm  may  exist  without  a  nu-  ! 
cleiis. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  well  be  asked,  ii 
how  is  one  mass  of  non-nucleated  protoplasm  to  be 
distinguished  from  another?  Why  call  one  “  plant" 
and  the  other  “  animal  ”  ? 

The  only  reply  is  that,  so  far  as  form  is  concerned 
plants  and  animals  are  not  separable,  and  that,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  convention  ; 
whether  we  call  a  given  organism  an  animal  or  a  | 
plant.  There  is  a  living  bo<ly  called  JEthalium  sep- 
licum,  which  appears  upon  decaying  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances,  and  in  one  of  its  forms,  is  common  upon  the 
surfaces  of  tan  pits.  In  this  condition  It  is,  to  all  . 
intents  and  purposes,  a  fungus,  and  formerly  was  j 
always  regarded  as  such  ;  but  the  remarkable  inves-  ' 
tigaMons  of  De  Bary  have  shown  that,  in  another 
condition,  the  ^Elhdium  is  an  actively  locomotive 
creature,  and  takes  in  solid  matters,  upon  which, 
apparently,  it  feeds,  thus  exhibiting  the  most  charac- 
teiistic  feature  of  animal'ty.  Is  this  a  plant?  oris 
it  an  animal  ?  Is  it  both  ?  or  is  it  neither  ?  Some 
decide  in  favor  of  the  last  supposition,  and  estiblish 
an  Intermediate  kingdom,  a  sort  of  biological  No 
Man’s  Land  for  all  these  questionable  forms.  But, 
as  it  is  admittedly  impos!<ible  to  draw  any  di.-tirct 
boundary  line  between  this  no  man’s  land  and  the 
vegetable  world  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  animal  on 
the  other,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  proceeding 
merely  doubles  the  difficulty  which,  before,  was 
single. 

Protoplasm,  simple  or  nucleated,  is  the  formal 
basis  of  all  life.  It  is  the  clay  of  the  potter,  which, 
bake  it  and  paint  it  he  will,  remains  clay,  separated 
by  artifice,  and  not  by  nature,  from  the  commonest 
brick  or  sun-dried  clod. 

Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  all  living  powers  are 
cognate,  and  that  all  living  forms  are  fundamentally 
of  one  character.  The  researches  of  the  chemist 
have  revealed  a  no  less  striking  uniformity  of  mate¬ 
rial  composition  in  living  matter. 

In  perfect  strictness,  it  is  true  that  chemical  in- 
vestigadon  can  tell  us  little  or  nothing,  directly,  of 
the  composition  of  living  matter,  inasmuch  as  such 
matter  must  needs  die  in  the  act  of  analysis,  —  and 
upon  this  very  obvious  ground,  objections,  which  I 
confess  seem  to  me  to  be  somewhat  frivolous,  have 
been  rai-ed  to  the  drawing  of  any  conclusions  what¬ 
ever  respecting  the  composition  of  actually  living 
matter,  from  that  of  the  dead  matter  of  lite,  which 
alone  is  accessible  to  us.  But  objectors  of  this  class 
do  not  seem  to  reflect  that  it  is  also,  in  strictnea«, 
true  that  we  know  nothing  about  the  composition  of 
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any  body  whatever,  as  it  is.  The  statement  that  a 
crystal  of  calc-spar  conrists  of  carbonate  of  lime  is 
quite  true,  if  we  only  mean  that,  by  appropriate 
proi!e'<t>e8,  it  may  be  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and 
quicklime.  If  you  pass  the  same  carbonic  acid  over 
the  very  quicklime  thus  obtained,  you  will  obtain 
carbonate  of  lime  again ;  but  it  will  not  be  calc- 
spar,  nor  anything  like  it  Can  it,  therefore,  be 
said  that  chemical  analysis  teaches  nothing  about  the 
chemical  composition  of  calc-spar?  Such  a  state¬ 
ment  would  be  absurd ;  but  it  is  hardly  more  so  than 
the  talk  one  occasionally  hears  about  the  uselessness 
of  applying  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  to  the 
living  bodies  which  have  yielded  them. 

One  fact,  at  any  rate,  is  out  of  reach  of  such 
rehnements,  and  this  is,  that  all  the  forms  of  proto¬ 
plasm  which  have  yet  been  examined  contain  the 
four  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  ni¬ 
trogen,  in  very  complex  union,  and  tnat  th>^y  be-- 
have  similarly  towards  several  reigents.  To  this 
complex  combination,  the  nature  of  which  has  never 
been  determined  with  exactness,  the  name  of  Pro¬ 
tein  has  been  applied.  And  if  we  use  this  term 
with  such  caution  as  may  properly  arise  out  of  our 
comparative  ignorance  of  the  things  for  which  it 
stands,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  all  protoplasm 
b  proteinaceous ,  or,  as  the  white,  or  albumen,  of 
an  egg  is  one  of  the  commonest  examples  of  a 
nearly  pure  protelne  matter,  we  may  say  that  all 
living  matter  is  more  or  less  albuminoid. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  yet  be  safe  to  say  that  all 
forms  of  protoplasm  are  affected  by  the  direct 
action  of  electric  shocks ;  and  yet  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  contraction  of  protoplasm  is 
shown  to  be  effected  by  this  agency  increases  every 
day. 

Nor  can  it  be  affirmed  with  perfect  confidence, 
that  all  forms  of  protopla-^m  are  liable  to  undergo 
that  peculiar  coagulation  at  a  temperature  of  40°  — 
50°  centigrale,  which  has  been  called  “heat-stiff¬ 
ening,”  though  Kiihne’s  beautiful  researches  have 
proved  this  occurrence  to  take  place  in  so  many  and 
such  diverse  living  beings,  that  it  is  hardly  rash  to 
expect  that  the  law  holds  good  for  all. 

Enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  prove  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  general  uniformity  in  the  character  of 
the  protopla.«m,  or  physical  basis,  of  life,  in  what¬ 
ever  group  of  living  beings  It  may  be  studied.  But 
it  will  be  understood  that  this  general  uniformity  by 
no  means  excludes  any  amount  of  special  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  fundamental  substance.  The  mineral, 
carbonate  of  lime,  assumes  an  immense  diversity 
of  characters,  though  no  one  doubts  that  under 
all  these  Protean  changes  it  is  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

And  now,  what  is  the  ultimate  fate,  and  what  the 
origin,  of  the  matter  of  life  ? 

Is  it,  as  some  of  the  older  naturalists  supposed,  dif¬ 
fused  throughout  the  universe  in  molecules,  which  are 
indestructible  and  unchangeable  in  themselves,  but, 
in  endless  transmigration,  unite  in  innumerable  per¬ 
mutations  Into  the  diversified  forms  of  life  we  know  ? 
Or,  is  the  matter  of  life  composed  of  ordinary  matter, 
differing  from  it  only  in  the  manner  in  which  its  at¬ 
oms  are  aggregated  ?  Is  it  built  up  of  ordinary  mat¬ 
ter,  arid  ag.in  resolvid  into  ordinary  matter  when  its 
work  is  done  ? 

Mo«lern  science  does  not  hesitate  a  moment  be¬ 
tween  these  alternatives.  Poysiology  writes  over 
the  portals  of  life’:  — 

“  Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque,” 


with  a  profounder  meaning  than  the  Roman  poet 
attached  to  that  melancholy  line.  Under  whatever 
disguise  it  takes  refuge,  whether  fungus  or  oak, 
worm  or  man,  the  living  protoplasm  not  only  ulti¬ 
mately  dies  and  is  resolved  into  its  mineral  and  life¬ 
less  constituents,  but  is  always  dying,  and,  strange  as 
the  paradox  may  sound,  could  not  live  unless  it 
died. 

In  the  wonderful  story  of  the  “  Peau  de  Chagrin,” 
the  hero  becomes  possessed  of  a  magical  wild  ass's 
skin,  which  yields  him  the  means  of  gratifying  all 
his  wishes.  But  its  surface  represents  the  duration 
of  the  proprietor’s  life ;  and  for  every  satisfied  de¬ 
sire  the  skin  shrinks  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  fruition,  until  at  length  life  and  the  last  hand- 
breadth  of  the  peau  de  chagrin  disappear  with  the 
gratification  of  a  last  wish. 

Balzac’s  studies  had  led  him  over  a  wide  range  of 
thought  and  speculation,  and  his  shadowing  forth  of 
physiological  truth  in  this  strange  story  may  have 
been  intentional.  At  any  rate,  the  matter  of  life  is 
a  veritable  peau  de  chagrin,  and  for  every  vital  act 
it  is  somewhat  the  smaller.  All  work  implies  waste, 
and  the  work  of  life  results,  directly,  or  indirectly, 
in  the  waste  of  protoplasm. 

Every  word  uttered  by  a  speaker  costs  him  some 
physical  loss ;  and,  in  the  strictest  sense,  he  burns 
that  others  may  have  light,  —  so  much  eloq^uence,  so 
much  of  his  bixly  resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  urea.  It  is  clear  that  this  process  of  expenditure 
cannot  go  on  forever.  But,  happily,  the  protoplas¬ 
mic  peau  de  chagrin  differs  from  Balzac’s  in  its  ca¬ 
pacity  of  being  repaired,  and  brought  back  to  its  full 
size,  after  every  exertion. 

For  e.xample,  this  present  lecture,  whatever  its  in¬ 
tellectual  worth  to  you,  has  a  certain  physical  value 
to  me,  which  is,  conceivably,  expressible  by  the 
number  of  grains  of  protoplasm  and  other  bodily 
substance  wasted  in  maintaining  my  vital  processes 
during  its  delivery.  My  peau  de  chagrin  will  be 
distinctly  smaller  at  the  end  of  the  discourse  than  it 
w<i3  at  the  beginning.  By  and  by,  I  shall  probably 
have  recourse  to  the  substance  commonly  called  mut¬ 
ton  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  it  back  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  size.  Now  this  mutton  was  once  the  living  proto¬ 
plasm,  more  or  less  modified,  of  another  animal,  —  a 
sheep.  As  I  shall  eat  it,  it  is  the  same  matter  al¬ 
tered,  not  only  by  death,  but  by  exposure  to  sundry 
artificial  operations  in  the  process  of  cooking. 

But  these  changes,  whatever  be  their  extent,  have 
not  rendered  it  incompetent  to  resume  its  ohl  func¬ 
tions  as  matter  of  file.  A  singular  inwatd  laborato¬ 
ry,  which  I  possess,  will  dissolve  a  certain  portion  of 
the  modified  protoplasm ;  the  solution  so  formed  will 
pass  into  my  veins;  and  the  subtle  influences  to 
which  it  will  then  be  subjected  will  convert  the  dead 
protoplasm  into  living  protoplasm,  and  transubstan¬ 
tiate  sheep  into  man. 

Nor  is  this  all.  If  digestion  were  a  thing  to  be 
trifled  with,  I  might  sup  upon  lobster,  and  the  matter 
of  life  of  the  crustacean  would  undergo  the  same  won¬ 
derful  metamorphosis  into  humanity.  And  were  I 
to  return  to  my  own  place  by  sea,  and  undergo  ship¬ 
wreck,  the  Crustacea  might,  and  probably  would,  re¬ 
turn  the  compliment,  and  demonstrate  our  common 
nature  by  turning  my  protoplasm  into  living  lobster. 
Or,  if  nothinj;  better  were  to  be  had,  I  might  supply 
my  wants  with  mere  bread,  and  I  should  find  the 
protoplasm  of  the  wheat-plant  to  be  convertible  into 
man,  with  no  more  trouble  than  that  of  the 
sheep,  and  with  far  less,  I  fancy,  than  that  of  the 
lobster. 
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Hence  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  no  mat  mo¬ 
ment  what  animal  or  what  plant  I  laj  under  contri¬ 
bution  for  protoplasm,  and  the  fact  speaks  volumes 
for  the  general  identity  of  that  substance  in  all  living 
beings.  I  share  this  catholicity  of  assimilation  with 
<  other  animals,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  could 
thrive  equally  well  on  the  protoplasm  of  any  of  their 
fellows,  or  of  any  plant ;  but  here  the  assimilative 
powers  of  the  animal  world  cease.  A  solution  of 
smelling-salts  in  water,  with  an  infinitesimal  pro¬ 
portion  of  some  other  saline  matters,  contains  all  the 
elementary  bodies  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  prot<mlasm ;  but,  as  1  need  hardly  say,  a  hogs¬ 
head  ot  that  fluid  would  not  keep  a  hungry  man 
from  starving,  nor  would  it  save  any  animal  what- 
[  ever  from  a  like  fate.  An  animal  cannot  make  pro¬ 
toplasm,  but  must  take  it  ready  made  from  some 
other  animal,  or  some  plant,  —  the  animal’s  highest 
feat  of  constructive  chemistry  being  to  convert  dead 
protoplasm  into  that  living  matter  of  life  which  is 
appropriate  to  itself. 

1  Therefore,  in  seeking  for  the  origin  of  protoplasm 
we  must  eventually  turn  to  the  vegetable  world. 
The  fluid  containing  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  Am¬ 
monia,  which  offers  such  a  Barmecide  feast  to  the 
animal,  is  a  table  richly  spread  to  multitudes  of 
plants ;  and,  with  a  due  supply  of  only  such  ma¬ 
terials,  many  a  plant  will  not  only  maintain  itself  in 
!  vigor  but  grow  and  multiply  until  it  has  increased  a 
million-fold,  or  a  million  million-fold,  the  quantity  of 
protoplasm  which  it  originally  possessed ;  in  this 
way  building  up  the  matter  of  life,  to  an  indefi¬ 
nite  extent,  from  the  common  matter  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

Thus,  the  animal  can  only  raise  the  complex  sub- 
tance  of  dead  protoplasm  to  the  higher  power  as  one 
may  say  of  living  protoplasm ;  while  the  plant  can  raise 
the  less  complex  substances,  —  carbonic  acid  water, 
and  ammonia,  —  to  the  same  stage  of  living  proto¬ 
plasm,  if  not  to  the  same  level.  But  the  plant  also 
has  its  limitations.  Some  of  the  fungi,  for  example, 
appear  to  need  higher  compounds  to  start  with ;  and 
no  known  plant  can  live  upon  the  uncompounded 
elements  of  protoplasm.  A  plant  supplied  with  pure 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  phosphorous 
sulphur,  and  the  like,  would  as  infallibly  die  as  the 
animal  in  his  bath  of  smelling-salts,  though  it  would 
be  surrounded  by  all  the  constituents  of  protoplasm. 
Nor,  indeed,  need  the  process  of  simplification  of 
vegetable  fo^  be  carried  so  far  as  this  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  limit  of  the  plant’s  thaumaturgy.  Let 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  all  the  other  needf^ul  con- 
situents  be  supplied  without  ammonia,  and  an  ordi¬ 
nary  plant  will  still  be  unable  to  manufacture  pro¬ 
toplasm. 

Thus  the  matter  of  life,  so  far  as  we  know  it  (and 
we  have  no  right  to  speculate  on  any  other),  breaks 
up,  in  consequence  of  that  continual  death  which  is 
the  condition  of  its  manifesting  vitality,  into  carbon- 
I  k  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  which  certainly  possess 

I  no  properties  but  those  of  ordinary  matter.  And 

j  out  of  these  same  forms  of  ordinary  matter,  and 
from  none  which  are  simpler,  the  vegetable  world 
I  builds  up  all  the  protoplasm  which  keeps  the  an¬ 
imal  world  a  going.  Plants  are  the  accumula¬ 
tors  of  the  power  which  animals  distribute  and  dis¬ 
perse. 

But  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  existence  of  the 
matter  of  life  depends  on  the  pre-existence  of  cer¬ 
tain  compounds ;  namely,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia.  Withdraw  any  one  of  these  three  from 
the  world,  and  all  vital  phenomena  come  to  an  end. 


They  are  related  to  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  as 
the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  is  to  that  of  the  animiL 
Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are  all  lift, 
less  bodies.  Of  these,  carbon  and  oxygen  unite  it 
certain  proportions  and  under  certain  conditions,  jj 
to  give  rise  to  carbonic  acid ;  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
prepuce  water ;  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  give  rise  to 
ammonia.  These  new  compounds,  like  the  elemen¬ 
tary  bodies  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  lifeless. 
But  when  they  are  brought  together,  under  certain 
conditions  they  give  rise  to  the  still  more  complex 
body,  protoplasm,  and  this  protoplasm  exhibits  the 
phenomena  of  life. 

I  see  no  break  in  this  series  of  steps  in  molecular 
complication,  and  I  am  unable  to  understand  why 
the  language  which  is  applicable  to  any  one  term  of  ^ 
the  series  may  not  be  used  to  any  of  the  others.  : 
We  think  fit  to  call  different  kinds  of  matter  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  to  speak  of  the 
various  powers  and  activities  of  these  substances  as 
the  properties  of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed. 

When  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  mixed  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion,  and  an  electric  spark  is  passed 
through  them,  they  disappear,  and  a  quantity  of 
water,  equal  in  weight  to  the  sum  of  their  weights, 
appears  in  their  place.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
parity  between  the  passive  and  active  powers  of  the 
water  and  those  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which 
have  given  rise  to  it.  At  32°  Fahrenheit,  and  far 
below  that  temperature,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
elastic  gaseous  bodies,  whose  particles  tend  to  rush 
away  from  one  another  with  great  force.  Water,  at 
the  same  temperature,  is  a  strong  though  brittle 
solid,  whose  particles  tend  to  cohere  into  definite 
geometrical  shapes,  and  sometimes  build  up  frosty 
imitations  of  the  most  complex  forms  of  vegetable 
foliage. 

Nevertheless,  we  call  these,  and  many  other  strange 
phenomena,  the  properties  of  the  water,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  believe  that,  in  some  way  or  another, 
they  result  from  the  properties  of  the  component 
elements  of  the  water.  We  do  not  assume  that  a 
something  called  “  aquosity  ”  entered  into  and  took 
possession  of  the  oxide  of  hydrogen  as  soon  as  it 
was  formed,  and  then  guided  the  aqueous  particles 
to  their  places  in  the  facets  of  the  crystal,  or 
amongst  the  leaflets  of  the  hoar-frost.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  live  in  the  hope  and  in  the  faith  that,  by  the 
advance  of  molecular  physics,  we  shall  by  and  by 
be  able  to  see  our  way  as  clearly  from  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  water  to  the  properties  of  water,  as  we  are 
now  able  to  deduce  the  operations  of  a  watch  from 
the  form  of  its  parts  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  put  together. 

Is  the  case  in  any  way  changed  when  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia  disappear,  and  in  their 
place,  under  the  influence  of  pre-existing  living 
protoplasm,  an  equivalent  weight  of  the  matter  of 
life  makes  its  appearance  ? 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  sort  of  parity  between 
the  properties  of  the  components  and  the  properties 
of  the  resultant,  but  neither  was  there  in  the  case 
of  the  water.  It  b  also  true  that  what  I  have 
spoken  of  as  the  influence  of  pre-existing  living 
matter  is  something  quite  unintelligible ;  but  does 
anybody  quite  comprehend  the  modus  operandi  of 
an  electric  spark,  which  traverses  a  mixture  of  oxy¬ 
gen  and  hydrogen  ? 

What  justification  is  there,  then,  for  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  in  the  living  matter  of  a  some¬ 
thing  which  has  no  representative  or  correlative  in 
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the  not  living  matter  which  gave  rise  to  it  ?  What 
better  philosophical  status  has  vitality  ”  than 
“  aquosity  ”  ?  And  why  should  “  vitality  ”  hope  for  a 
better  fate  than  the  other  “  itys  ”  which  have  disap¬ 
peared  since  Martinus  Scriblerus  accounted  for  the 
operation  of  the  meat-jaibk  by  its  inherent  “meat 
roasting  quality,”  and  scorned  the  “  materialism”  of 
those  who  explained  the  turning  of  the  spit  by  a 
certain  mechanism  worked  by  the  draught  of  the 
chimney  ? 

If  scientific  lan^age  is  to  pio^ess  a  definite  and 
constant  signification  whenever  it  is  employed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  logically  bound  to  apply  to 
the  protoplasm,  or  physical  basis  of  life,  the  same 
conceptions  as  those  which  are  held  to  be  legitimate 
elsewhere.  If  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  water 
are  its  properties,  so  are  those  presented  by  proto¬ 
plasm,  living  or  dead,  its  properties. 

If  the  properties  of  water  may  be  properly  said 
to  result  from  the  nature  and  disjiosition  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  molecules,  I  can  find  no  intelligible  ground 
for  refusing  to  say  that  the  properties  of  protoplasm 
result  from  the  nature  and  disposition  of  its  mole¬ 
cules. 

But  I  bid  you  beware  that,  in  accepting  these 
conclusions,  you  are  placing  your  feet  on  the  first 
rung  of  a  ladder  which,  in  most  people’s  estimation, 
is  the  reverse  of  Jacob’s,  and  leads  to  the  antipodes 
of  heaven.  It  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  admit 
that  the  dull  vital  actions  of  a  fungus,  or  a  foramini- 
fer,  are  the  properties  of  their  protoplasm,  and 
are  the  direct  results  of  the  nature  of  the  matter  of 
which  they  are  composed.  But  if,  as  I  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  prove  to  you,  their  protoplasm  is  essentially 
identical  with,  and  most  readily  converted  into,  that 
of  any  animal,  I  can  discover  no  logical  halting- 
place  between  the  admission  that  such  is  the  case  and 
the  further  concession  that  all  vital  action  may,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  mole¬ 
cular  forces  of  the  protoplasm  which  displays  it. 
And  if  so,  it  must  be  true,  in  the  same  sense  and  to 
the  same  extent,  that  the  thoughts  to  which  I  am 
now  giving  utterance,  and  your  thoughts  regarding 
them,  arc  the  expression  of  molecular  changes  in 
thit  matter  of  life  which  is  the  sourqe  of  our  other 
vital  phenomena. 

Past  experience  leads  me  to  be  tolerably  certain 
that,  when  the  propositions  1  have  just  placed  before 
you  are  accessible  to  public  comment  and  criticism, 
they  will  be  condemned  by  many  zealous  persons, 
and  perhaps  by  some  few  of  the  wise  and  thoughtful. 
I  should  not  wohder  if  “  gross  and  brutal  material¬ 
ism  ”  were  the  mildest  phrase  applied  to  them  in 
certain  quarters.  And  most  undoubtedly  the  terms 
of  the  propositions  are  distinctly  materialistic. 
Nevertheless  two  things  are  certain :  the  one,  that 
I  hold  the  statements  to  be  substantially  true ;  the 
other,  that  I,  individually,  am  no  materialist,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  believe  materialism  to  involve 
grave  philosophical  error. 

This  union  of  materialistic  terminology  with  the 
repudiation  of  materialistic  philosophy,  I  share 
with  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  men  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted.  And,  when  I  first  un¬ 
dertook  to  deliver  the  present  discourse,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity  to  ex- 
lain  how  such  a  union  is  not  only  consistent  with, 
ut  necessitated  by,  sound  l(^ic.  I  purposed  to 
lead  you  through  the  territory  of  vital  phenomena 
to  the  materialistic  slough  in  which  ^ou  find  your¬ 
selves  now  plunged,  and  then  to  point  out  to  you 


the  sole  path  by  which,  in  my  judgment,  extrica-  j 
tion  is  possible. 

An  occurrence  of  which  I  was  unaware  until  my 
arrival  here  last  night  renders  this  line  of  argument 
singularly  opportune.  I  found  in  your  papers  the 
eloquent  address  “  On  the  Limits  of  Philosophical 
Inquiry,”  which  a  distinguished  prelate  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  delivered  before  the  members  of  the 
Philosophical  Institution  on  the  previous  day.  My 
argument,  also,  turns  upon  this  very  point  of  limits 
of  philosophical  inquiry  ;  and  I  cannot  bring  out  my 
own  views  better  than  by  contrasting  them  with 
those  so  plainly,  and,  in  the  main,  fairly,  stated  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York. 

But  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  preliminary 
comment  upon  an  occurrence  that  greatly  astonished 
me.  Applying  the  name  of  “  the  New  Philosophy” 
to  that  estimate  of  the  limits  of  philosophical  inquiry 
which  I,  in  common  with  many  other  men  of  science, 
hold  to  be  just,  the  Archbishop  opens  his  address  by 
identifying  this  “New  Philosophy”  with  the  Posi¬ 
tive  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte  (of  whom  he  speaks  as 
its  “  founder  ”  ),  and  then  proceeds  to  attack  that 
philosopher  and  his  doctrines  vigorously. 

Now,  so  far  as  1  am  concerned,  the  most  reverend 
prelate  might  dialectically  hew  M.  Comte  in  pieces, 
as  a  modern  Agag,  and  I  should  not  attempt  to  stay 
his  hand.  In  so  far  as  my  study  of  what  specially 
characterizes  the  Positive  Philosophy  has  led  me,  I 
find  therein  little  or  nothing  of  any  scientific  value, 
and  a  great  deal,  which  is  as  thoroughly  antagonistic 
to  the  very  essence  of  science  as  anything  in  ultra¬ 
montane  Catholicism.  In  fact,  M.  Comte’s  philoso¬ 
phy  in  practice  might  be  compendiously  described 
as  Catholicism  minus  Christianity. 

But  what  has  Comtism  to  do  with  the  “  New 
Philosophy,”  as  the  Archbishop  defines  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  parage  ?  — 

“  Let  me  briefly  remind  you  of  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  new  philosophy. 

“  All  knowledge  is  experience  of  facts  acquired 
by  the  senses.  The  traditions  of  older  philosophies 
have  obscured  our  experience  by  mixing  with  it 
much  that  the  senses  cannot  observe,  and  until  these 
additions  are  discarded,  our  knowledge  is  impure. 
Thus  metaphysics  tell  us  that  one  fact  which  we 
observe  is  a  cause,  and  another  is  the  effect  of  that 
cause ;  but  upon  a  rigid  analysis,  we  find  that  our 
senses  observe  nothing  of  cause  or  effect ;  they-  ob¬ 
serve,  first,  that  one  fact  succeeds  another,  and, 
after  some  opportunity,  that  this  fact  has  never 
failed  to  follow,  —  that  for  cause  and  eflect  we  should 
substitute  invariable  succession.  An  older  philosophy 
teaches  us  to  define  an  object  by  distinguishing  its 
essential  from  its  accidental  qualities ;  but  experience 
knows  nothing  of  essential  and  accidental ;  she  sees 
only  that  certain  marks  attach  to  an  object,  and, 
after  many  observations,  that  some  of  them  attach 
invariably,  whibt  others  may  at  times  be  ab¬ 
sent.  ....  As  all  knowledge  is  relative,  the 
notion  of  anything  being  necessary  must  be  banished 
with  other  traditions.”  * 

There  is  much  here  that  expresses  the  spirit  of 
the  “  New  Philosophy,”  if  by  that  term  be  meant 
the  spirit  of  modern  science ;  but  I  cannot  but  mar¬ 
vel  that  the  assembled  wisdom  and  learning  of 
Edinburgh  should  have  uttered  no  sign  of  dissent, 
when  Comte  was  declared  to  be  the  founder  of  these 
doctrines.  No  one  will  accuse  Scotchmen  of  habit¬ 
ually  forgetting  their  great  countrymen ;  but  it  was 
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about  which  we  are  naturally  curious,  and  shows  us 
that  they  are  essentially  (|uestions  of  lunar  politics, 
in  their  essence  incapable  of  being  answered,  and 
therefore  not  worth  the  attention  of  men  who  have 
work  to  do  in  the  world.  And  he  thus  ends  one  of 
his  essays :  — 

“  If  we  take  in  hand  any  volume  of  Divinity,  or 
school  metaphysics,  for  instance,  let  us  ask.  Does  it 
contain  any  abstract  reasoning  concerning  fjuantitg  or 
numlier  ?  No.  Does  it  contain  any  experimental  rea¬ 
soning  concerning  matter  of  fact  and  existence  f  No. 
Cooiiuit  it  then  to  the  flames ;  fur  it  can  contain 
nothing  but  sophistry  and  illusion.”  * 

Permit  me  to  entbrce  this  most  wise  advice.  Why 
trouble  ourselves  about  matters  of  which,  however 
important  they  may  be,  we  do  know  nothing,  and 
can  know  noting  ?  We  live  in  a  world  which  is 
full  of  misery  and  ignorance,  and  the  plain  duty  of 
each  and  all  of  us  is  to  try  to  make  the  little  corner 
he  can  influence  somewhat  less  miserable  and  some¬ 
what  less  ignorant  than  it  was  belore  he  entered  it. 
To  do  this  eflfectually  it  is  necessary  to  be  fully  pos¬ 
sessed  of  only  two  beliefs ;  the  first,  that  the  order  of 
nature  is  ascertainable  by  our  faculiies  to  an  extent 
which  is  practically  unlimited  ;  the  second,  that  our 
volition  counts  for  something  as  a  condition  of  the 
course  of  events. 

Each  of  these  beliefs  can  be  verified  experimen¬ 
tally,  as  often  as  we  like  to  try.  Each,  tbereibre, 
stands  upon  the  stronge.-t  foundation  upon  which 
any  belief  can  rest,  and  forms  one  of  our  highest 
truths.  If  we  find  that  the  tkscertainment  of  the 
order  of  nature  is  facilitAted  by  using  one  terminol¬ 
ogy,  or  one  set  of  symbols,  rather  than  another,  it  is 
our  clear  duty  to  use  the  former ;  and  no  harm  can 
accrue,  so  long  as  we  bear  in  mind,  that  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  merely  with  terms  and  sy  mbols. 

in  itself  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  we  express 
the  phenomena  of  matter  in  terms  of  spirit,  or  the 
phenomena  of  spirit,  in  terms  of  matter ;  mstter  may 
be  regarded  as  a  form  of  thought,  thought  may  be 
regarded  as  a  property  of  matter,  —  each  statement 
has  a  certain  relative  truth.  But  with  a  view  to  the 
progress  of  science,  the  materialistic  terminology  is  in 
every  way  to  be  preferred.  For  it  connects  thought 
with  the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  sug¬ 
gests  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  physical  con¬ 
ditions,  or  concomitants  of  thought,  which  are  more  or 
less  accessible  to  us,  and  a  knowledge  of  which  may, 
in  future,  help  us  to  exercise  the  same  kind  of  control 
over  the  world  of  thought  as  we  already  possess  in 
resjiect  of  the  material  world  ;  whereas,  the  alterna¬ 
tive,  or  spiritualistic  terminology  is  utterly  barren, 
and  leads  to  nothing  but  obscurity  and  confusion  of 
ideas. 

Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  further 
science  advances  the  more  e.xtensively  and  con¬ 
sistently  will  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  be 
represented  by  materialistic  formula:  and  sym¬ 
bols. 

But  the  man  of  science,  who,  forgetting  the  lim¬ 
its  of  philosophical  inquiry,  slides  from  these  formu¬ 
la  and  symbols  into  what  is  commonly  understood 
by  materialism,  seems  to  me  to  place  himself  on  a 
level  with  the  mathematician,  who  should  mistake 
the  x’a  and  y\  with  which  he  works  his  problems, 
for  real  entities,  —  and  with  this  further  disadvan¬ 
tage,  as  compared  with  the  mathematician,  that  the 
blunders  of  the  latter  are  of  no  practical  conse- 
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quence,  while  the  errors  of  systematic  mateiialism 
may  paralyze  the  energies  and  destroy  the  beauty 
of  a  life. 


GRIFFITH  GAUNT. 

fTlie  fnllowinfi^  atlmirablc  paper,  from  The  Telejrraph,  one  of  the 
wiriest  circulate  of  the  L<>nd>in  Daily  Journals,  will  be  read  with 
interest,  curr«>boratinK  as  it  does  the  judf^ent  of  every  thoughtful 
reader,  ~  a  judgment  rf'Cently  conhrinetl  hy  our  courts,  — that 

Urifhth  Gaunt  is  a  work  of  unexceptionable  morality  j 

We  believe  thit  certain  critics  have  stigmatized 
Mr.  Charles  Ileade’s  “  Griffith  Gaunt,”  as  imnioraL 
For  their  better  information,  we  beg  to  explain  to 
them  what  constitutes  immorality  in  an  author.  It 
consists  in  openly  or  covertly  inculcating  that  which 
is  immoral,  —  a  fault  from  which  the  book  before 
us  is  totally  free.  Immorality  consists,  not  in  de¬ 
scribing  temptations,  but  in  winking  at  the  weak¬ 
ness  that  succumbs  to  them,  —  not  in  portraying 
the  great  and  fiery  passions  of  our  nature,  but  in 
taking  pleasure  to  represent  them  as  sub<luing  the 
nobler  part  of  us,  —  not  in  painting  vice,  for  other¬ 
wise  life  could  not  be  painted,  but  in  praising  it. 
From  such  a  heinous  and  unpardonable  sin  of  au¬ 
thorship  the  volumes  before  us  are  as  pure  as  are 
all  the  rest  of  the  works  with  which  the  same  genius 
has  enriched  English  literature.  It  is  not  in  Mr. 
Reade’s  literary  tem|)erament  to  coquette  between 
right  and  wrong  in  murals,  nor  to  scamble  his  blacks 
with  delicate  shades  of  gray.  No  man  or  woman 
was  ever  made  worse,  but  better,  by  reading  wbat 
be  has  writr.en ;  and  ‘‘  Griffith  Gaunt  ”  is  the  last 
proof  of  the  manly  and  loyal  allegiance  which  he 
pays  to  the  best  things  in  manhood  and  to  the 
sweetest  qualities  in  womanhood.  But  bis  business 
is  to  depict  for  us  human  nature  as  be  knows  and 
sees  it  in  men  and  women,  not  from  lay  figures 
draped  with  fliccid  folds  of  unreality  and  sentiment; 
and  human  nature  happens  to  present  a  great  many 
serious  and  astonishing  phenomena  of  passion. 
Among  them  is  that  one  fierce,  sudden,  and  pro¬ 
found  which  stirs  the  hearts  of  its  victims  like  a 
storm,  that  shadow  of  great  love,  jealousy,  —  a  mas¬ 
ter  passion  which  can  be  fitly  described  only  by 
master  hands,  and  which  involves  all  sorts  of  occa¬ 
sions  to  say  plain  and  natural  things. 

Do  those  who  repay  Mr.  Reade  with  abuse  for 
his  remarkable  boo's  accuse  the  play  of  “  Otbello  ” 
of  immorality  ?  Have  they  expurgated  “  The  Win¬ 
ter’s  Tale  ”  from  the  r  Shake-peare,  or  purified  their 
Scott  and  Southey  of  the  sin  of  depicturing  this 
grand  and  terrible  passion,  with  all  that  it  implies 
and  involves  ?  There  is  nothing  here  that  is  not 
there  also ;  and  whereas  these  painters  of  nature 
give  the  thing  broadly  and  coarsely,  we  find  in  Mr. 
Reade  a  constant  and  careful  recollection  that  he 
will  be  read,  as  he  deserves,  by  women,  who  need 
not  fear,  even  the  purest,  to  meet  anything  in  these 
pages  which  they  must  not  find  in  life,  walk  as 
daintily  as  they  may  through  its  sights  and  sounds ; 
while  in  the  boldest  passages,  —  and  bold  passages 
there  are,  apart  from  the  main  plot,  —  the  white 
hand  of  Virtue  is  held  fast  by  the  writer;  and  no 
one  but  a  ftx>l  or  a  knave  can  dare  to  mistake  him 
anywhere  for  other  than  an  ardent  friend  and  lover 
of  what  is  *•  lovely  and  of  good  report.” 

Let  us  turn,  however,  to  the  book  itself,  which  we 
hold  to  be  in  many  respects  the  most  powerful  and 
truthful  yet  produced  by  the  author.  He  h<s  laid 
its  scene  a  hundred  years  back  in  Cumberlard,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  author  of ‘‘  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth  ”  knows  well  how  to  give  us  the  at- 
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moephere  and  character  of  the  time.  But  in  thU  he 
has  not  attempted  to  riral  the  minuteness  of  Thack¬ 
eray’s  “  Esmond  ” ;  ingenious  and  lifelike  touches 
constantly  keep  us  in  the  old  Georgian  world,  but 
not  so  as  to  suggest  any  effort  on  the  writer’s  part, 
or  to  separate  us  in  interest  from  his  heroine.  A 
patch  or  two  in  the  right  place,with  powdered  hair,  and 
the  pretty  formalisms  of  the  old  day,  are  just  enough 
introduced  to  keep  her  sweet  face  in  the  epoch  of 
hoops  and  stomachers.  We  must  speak  of  her 
first,  both  because  she  is  a  lady,  —  “  such  a  lady,” 
as  Mr.  Browning  sings,  —  and  because  the  male 
reader  will  hare  to  fall  in  love  with  Kate  Peyton 
sooner  or  later,  and  may  as  well  do  it  sooner  than 
later. 

Miss  Catherine  Peyton  is  a  tall  and  true-bred 
beauty,  with  golden  hair  and  gray  eyes,  that  “  had  a 
way  of  turning  slowly  and  fully  on  their  victim,  so 
that  he  could  not  fail  to  observe  two  things,  —  first, 
that  they  were  grand  and  beautiful  orbs second, 
that  they  were  thoughtfully  overlooking  him  instead 
of  looking  at  him.”  She  is  a  “  gentlewoman,”  every 
inch  of  her ;  a  Catholic,  a  Diana  of  the  coverside, 
without  being  in  the  least  an  Amazon ;  womanly, 
loving,  cultured,  religious,  impubive,  proud,  and 
pitiful.  We  see  her  first  in  her  scarlet  riding-habit 
and  purple  cap,  on  a  great  white  bony  gelding  at  the 
hunt,  when  she  rides  to  the  front  with  all  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  the  boldest,  and  then  quietly  lets  the  fox 
steal  past  her  out  of  cover  for  pity  and  a  passing 
fancy.  From  thb  to  the  day  when  she  stands  to 
plead  for  her  life  in  the  court  of  justice,  the  skilful 
hand  of  the  author  never  mars  the  outline.  A 
“  gentlewoman  ”  she  remains  throughout,  noble,  pure, 
far  too  sweet  and  noble,  some  will  say,  for  her  lover 
and  husband,  Griffith  Gaunt  Yet  Griffith  b  a  great 
and  consbtent  character  also,  and  as  true  to  the 
times  and  to  hb  own  nature  as  Kate  Peyton.  Mr. 
Reade  has  not  scrupled  to  attach  to  hb  hero  the  one 
coarse  vice  of  the  day,  when  “  sobriety  was  not  yet 
invented  ” ;  and  the  verisimilitude,  we  confess,  does 
become  excessively  painful  when  Griffith  all  but 
misses  the  delicious  confession  and  love-troth  of  hb 
mbtress  at  the  turret-casement  by  the  vulgar  fact  that 
he  has  taken  too  much  wine.  But  in  spite  of  thb 
Homeric  fault,  the  man  b  an  Englbh  country  gen¬ 
tleman,  brave  and  true  as  steel,  loving,  simple- 
hearted,  —  of  passions  as  strong  as  is  hb  frame,  — 
slow  to  move,  but  once  moved,  like  Ajax,  “  mighty 
in  wrath.”  There  seems  a  law  in  human  afiecuons 
that  unlikes  should  seek  out  and  fulfil  each  other, 
and  on  thb  theory  Griffith  and  Kate  axe  not  ill- 
matched.  Hb  b  not,  we  say  again,  a  coarse  nature, 
or  Kate  could  never  have  become  ^  wife  ;  but  it  b 
robust  and  rich  rather  than  fine,  and  such  as  the 
fi^edom  and  manners  of  the  age  might  breed  out  of 
a  good  and  gentle  stock.  Griffith  has  a  rival  and 
a  contrast  in  George  Neville,  a  travelled  and  accom- 
plbhed  gentleman,  ten  times  more  delicate  and  re¬ 
fined  in  temperament,  and  a  dangerous  competitor 
for  the  fair  hand  of  Miss  Peyton.  The  two  lovers 
fight  a  duel  for  her  sake,  which  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  deli^tful  pictures  of  the  book. 

What  to  thb  duel,  and  what  came  of  it,  read¬ 
ers  must  learn  for  themselves ;  for  Mr.  Reade  long 
ago  launched  some  just  thunder  at  the  critics  who 
fill  up  theb  judgment  of  a  good  book  by  filching  its 
plot,  and  we  have  no  idea  of  doing  him  that  injustice. 
We  have  committed  ourselves  already  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  Kate  marries  the  generous,  passionate 
Griffith  instead  of  the  cultivated,  elegant  George 
Neville ;  and  if  Mr.  Reade’s  novel  ended  where  it 


began,  there  would  be  nothing  but  smiles  and  hy¬ 
meneal  joys.  But  it  only  begins  where  most  noveh 
finish,  and  Mrs.  Gaunt  being  a  Catholic,  a  heavea. 
ly-minded,  saintly,  soft-eyed  priest  comes  into  the 
paradise,  who  plays  the  mischief  with  the  family 
peace,  and  drives  poor  Griffith  to  causeless  but  nat¬ 
ural  distraction.  A  highly  genuine  hatred  of  priests, 
especially  the  soft  and  sainuy  kind,  will  be  excited 
in  the  minds  of  most  Britbh  readers  by  the  skilful 
pictures  of  thb  second  portion  of  the  story ;  though 
Father  Leonard  b  not  so  very  much  to  blame,  and 
has  the  pains  of  purgatory  anticipated  by  the  punish¬ 
ment  he  receives.  There  is  a  feminine  lago,  in  the 
person  of  Caroline  Ryder,  Kate  Gaunt’s  lady’s-maid, 
who,  being  of  an  amorous  temperament,  lays  snares 
for  her  master’s  virtue,  which  stands  the  proof  as 
well  as  the  dame’s.  But  the  tale  takes  a  hard  and 
sad  tone  afterwards,  though  nothing  touches  the 
proud  and  noble  purity  of  Kate.  Maddened  —  we 
shall  not  say  how  —  by  what  he  has  heard  and  seen, 
Griffith  breaks  away  from  hb  home,  and  gets  into 
altogether  new  company  in  the  next  county.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  nothing  but  a  real  stoiy 
could  have  justified  Mr.  Reade  in  inflicting  upon 
such  a  being  as  Mercy  Vint  the  fate  he  allots  to  her; 
if  he  has  invented  her  sorrows  and  triab,  we  who 
have  prabed  him  so  much  are  tempted  to  retract  u 
we  read  of  two  such  women  tortured  by  the  head¬ 
strong  and  animal  rashness  of  Griffith.  It  is  such  a 
nature,  however,  that  tender  and  lofty  feminine 
hearts  will  often  love,  and  we  cannot  lay  our  finger 
upon  a  passage  here  which  is  not  possible  and  even 
probable  enough,  though  the  climax  of  misadven¬ 
ture,  and  error,  and  sin  rises  at  last  to  the  scene 
where  the  two  wives  of  Griffith  Gaunt  kneel  and 
weep,  and  embrace  by  turns  over  a  baby  that  has 
no  business  in  the  world.  In  these  absorbing  ad¬ 
ventures  and  passionate  passages  Mr.  Reade  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  caught  a  good  deal  of  the  plain  spirit  and 
frank  sdlusions  of  Fielding;  but  we  repeat  that 
these  are  natural  and  homely,  and  necessary  to  the 
story,  and  nowhere  mar  the  loving  and  tender  care 
which  the  author  keeps  of  the  virtue  of  hb  beauti¬ 
ful  and  gentle  heroines. 

The  narrative  grows  intensely  unpleasant  in  inci¬ 
dent  towards  the  close,  and  we  end  by  hating 
Griffith,  when  hb  wife  lies  in  jail  on  the  charge  ^ 
murder,  and  hb  other  wife  b  planning,  like  the 
saint  she  b,  to  set  her  stately  and  legitimate  rival 
free  again.  Still,  judged  by  a  full  view  of  the 
events,  Griffith’s  sin  b  plausible  and  pardonable, 
though  yety  great ;  it  was  not  in  the  fibre  of  a  na¬ 
ture  like  his  to  consecrate  his  imagined  sorrow  by 
pure  regrets,  and  wear  the  willow  for  the  graat 
heart  which  he  regarded  as  lost.  Neville  might 
have  done  so,  but  Griffith,  though  a  good  lover,  was 
like  Othello,  “  being  moved,  perplexed  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,”  and  he  blunders  into  these  miserable  mis¬ 
takes,  till  at  the  end  we  are  only  half  contented, 
only  half  sure  that  things  are  right,  when  bygones 
are  forgotten,  and  handsome  Kate  Gaunt  and  her 
husband  come  together  again,  and  live  happily  ever 
afterwards.  What  repays  us  for  all  b  the  portrait 
of  Kate.  Always  noble,  worthy,  and  womanly,  her 
sweet  figure  haunts  the  reader,  and  makes  him, 
in  the  language  of  the  times,  “  her  servant  to  com¬ 
mand  ” ;  and  there  b  thb  to  be  pleaded  for  Griffith’s 
sin  of  despair,  that  to  lose  or  to  fear  to  have  lost 
such  a  woman  might  plunge  a  wber  man  than  he 
into  that  fatal  mood.  To  one  or  two  points  in  the 
story  we  must  take  exception,  as  against  art.  It  is 
notmng  less  than  a  makeshift  of  the  third  volume  to 
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pair  George  Neville  off  with  Mercy  Vint;  and  that, 
too,  in  the  neighborhood,  and  by  the  actual  advice, 
of  his  old  sweetheart,  Kate  Gaunt  His  proud  na¬ 
ture  would  surely  never  have  borne  to  lose  his  firat 
mistress  to  Griffith,  and  then  take  up  with  one  dis¬ 
carded  by  his  rival ;  it  is  not  likely !  He  deserved 
a  better  fate,  although  Mercy  is  heavenly.  Then 
we  think  Mr.  Reade  ought  to  have  told  us  some¬ 
thing  more  of  Father  Leonard,  the  priest,  whose 
character,  though  not  agreeable,  is  a  nch  and  capa¬ 
ble  one,  and  worth  fmlowing  out  to  its  finish; 
and  finally,  we  cannot  help  feeing  that  the  author 
has  not  sufficiently  marked  the  inevitable  effect  of 
maternal  love  upon  Kate  Gaunt.  In  real  life  her 
little  Rose  would  have  settled  the  priestly  business 
in  a  healthy  way,  and  found  her  better  ideas  than 
how  to  prepare  misery  for  herself  in  unconsciously 
tempting  her  father  confessor  with  a  heaven  a  good 
deal  nearer  than  breviaries  point  to. 

But  this  said,  and  our  repugnance  expressed  to  the 
desperate  wrong,  however  accidental,  which  the 
true  wife  suffers,  we  recur  to  the  language  of  praise. 
Mr.  Reade’s  art  in  following  the  hidden  thread  of 
a  passion  is  well  known ;  liere  it  is  at  its  best. 
There  is  no  putting  the  book  aside ;  finish  it  one 
must  off-hand,  to  lay  the  ghost  of  its  haunting  excite¬ 
ment,  which  would  otherwise  fret  and  trouble  the 
mind  as  if  for  living  people.  The  first  volume  is 
the  best  because  the  most  pleasant  in  incident,  and 
contains  delicious  love-making  and  bits  of  picture 
which  arc  enchanting ;  but,  first  and  last,  Mr.  Reade 
will  hold  the  reader  who  once  opens  his  book  as 
surely  as  “  a  three-year  child.”  Nobody  can  escape 
the  fresh,  strong  charm  of  his  writing,  nor  get  free 
from  the  “  toil  of  grace,”  which  his  women  —  whom 
he  loves  and  exalts  as  Shakespeare  does  his  heroines 
—  weave  over  the  mind.  And,  above  all,  there  is 
one  subtle  characteristic  of  all  his  writings,  —  his  fine 
clear,  playful,  pungent,  Greek- like  irony,  which  now 
in  a  word,  now  in  a  phrase,  coruscates  about  the 
narrative,  and  lights  it  up  with  a  sort  of  electric  flash 
of  feeling  or  fun.  He  has  this  quality,  —  a  rare  and 
antique  one,  —  and  the  gift  of  describing  and  doing 
homage  to  a  good  and  beautiful  woman,  “  simply  as 
strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria  ”  ;  and,  though  in  many 
passages  “  Griffith  Gaunt  ”  may  be  a  painful  book  to 
read,  those  who  call  it  “  immoral  ”  have  need  to  go 
to  their  own  peculiar  dictionary  for  English  and  to 
some  other  world  than  this  for  examples  of  human 
nature. 
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Mr.  Trollope’s  new  novel  is  not  yet  baptized. 

Sir  Emerson  Tenxknt  was  a  very  old  and  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Private  letters  from  Mr.  Longfellow  assure  his 
friends  of  bis  continued  excellent  health. 

M.  P.4UL  F£val,  the  popular  French  novelist, 
has  been  made  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Le  Gaulois  felicitates  itself  on  the  fact  that 
it  has  the  Prince  de  Joinville  among  its  subscrib¬ 
ers. 

The  old  Durham  Theatre,  which  was  once  the 
property  of  the  Kemble  family,  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire. 

A  PRESSURE  of  matter  has  prevented  us,  until 
now,  from  reprinting  Prof.  Huxley’s  remarkable 


I  paper  “  On  the  Social  Basis  of  Life.”  We  repro- 
I  duce  the  article  in  our  present  number  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  numerous  readera 

The  London  Review  says  that  Dickens  deliber¬ 
ately  killed  Dora  because  she  could  not  cook  David 
Copperfield’s  dinner  satisfactorily. 

A  London  wag  says  that  £’  Homme  qui  Rit  is 
not  the  man  who  starts  a  new  magazine  in  the 

E resent  overcrowded  state  of  the  periodical  mar- 
et. 

Some  interesting  unpublished  letters  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  have  recently  come  to  light,  and  are  soon 
to  be  given  to  the  world  in  the  pages  of  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine. 

According  to  the  authority  of  the  Court  Jour¬ 
nal,  Mr.  Tennyson  **  has  again  refused  an  offer  of  a 
peerage.”  As  this  statement  is  made  every  six 
months,  it  is  beginning  to  lose  point. 

A  NEW  journal  has  made  its  appearance  in  Paris, 
entitled  Journal  des  Femmes,  which  proposes  to  in¬ 
struct  the  fair  sex  in  politics,  science,  and  art,  and 
to  raise  generally  their  social  condition.  -  •  >• 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  conferred  on  a  Miss 
Granville  the  Order  and  Riband  of  the  Erinnerung 
Kreutz,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  incessant  care  of 
the  wounded  Prussian  soldiers  afeer  the  battle  of 
Kissengen,  July  11,  1866. 

Hector  Berlioz,  the  celebrated  French  com¬ 
poser,  is  dead.  He  was  for  many  years  the  musical 
critic  for  the  Dehats.  His  numerous  works  have 
been  variously  estimated.  Pagininl,  who  thought 
him  equal  to  Beethoven,  once  made  him  a  present 
of  20,000f. 

A  FEW  days  before  his  death.  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent  remarked  to  his  son  that  if  one  were  taken  ill 
in  the  street,  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  knock  at  a 
door  and  inquire  for  apartments.  This  was  the 
course  he  actually  took  when  he  was  seized  with  a 
fatal  attack  in  Lupus  Street. 

The  first  instance  of  any  one  being  run  over  and 
fatally  injured  by  a  velocipede  comes  from  France. 
“The  venerable  pastor  and  well-known  writer, 
Martin  Paschood,  was  walking  to  Lamartine’s  late 
residence  at  Passy,  to  inquire  for  the  family,  when 
he  was  run  over  and  so  severely  injured  by  a 
velocipedist  that  he  had  to  be  carried  into  the 
villa.  The  Countess  Cessiot  de  Lamartine  sent 
for  two  doctors,  who  gave  little  hopes  (ff  his  re¬ 
covery.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  puts  in  a  plea  for  “  Cleopatra’s  Needle,” 
which,  although  the  property  of  the  British  nation, 
lies  neglected  under  the  sand  at  Alexandria.  That 
well-known  explorer.  Sir  James  Alexander,  has 
written  to  Sir  Charles  on  the  subject,  and  states 
that  the  obelisk  might  be  removed  to  London  at  a 
cost  of  about  £  1,500.  Sir  Charles  suggests  that 
“  Cleopatra’s  Needle  ”  might  be  advantageously 
placed  in  ffie  centre  of  the  Temple  Gardens. 

The  French  papers  attribute  a  mot  uT  Lamartine, 
for  which,  had  he  been  still  alive,  they  would  scarce¬ 
ly  have  liked  to  make  him  responnUe.  Some  one 
asked  the  poet  whether  he  was  not  spending  too 
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much  money  in  advertising  his  publications.  “  No,” 
he  is  reported  to  have  answered,  “  advertisements 
are  absoluteljr  necessary.  Even  Divine  worship” 
(in  the  original,  le  Inn  Dicu)  “needs  advertis¬ 
ing.  Otherwise  what  is  the  meaning  of  church 
bells?  ” 

We  have  anecdotes  en  masse  of  Lamartine.  One 
detail  of  bU  personal  habits  is  interesting.  The 
original  manuscripts  of  all  his  worka  are  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  his  family,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  immense  collection  of  manuscripts  scarcely  an 
erasure  or  correction  is  to  be  found.  This  is  spe¬ 
cially  observable  in  the  case  ol  hit.  volumes  of  the 
“  History  of  the  Girondins,"  each  volume  of  which 
costs  the  editor  £  4,000.  In  his  dress  he  retained 
the  old  fashions  of  his  youth,  and  al  ways  wore  the 
narrow  coat  and  tight  trousers  which  were  worn  in 
the  palmy  days  when  the  cut  of  Count  d’Orsay’s  coat 
was  the  model  of  all  well-dressed  bipeds. 

A  CORRESPOXDEN'T  of  the  Times  calls  attention  to 
a  new  mode  of  begging  which  is  practised  extensive¬ 
ly  in  London.  If  the  foot-passer  dues  not  open  hL. 
purse,  the  humble  applicant  at  once  consigns  him  to 
“  those  gloomy  regions  in  which  some  theologians 
are  said  to  put  no  faith.”  Almost  every  street  in 
London  Is  said  to  be  infested  with  beggars  of  both 
sexes,  who  lie  in  waii,  especially  for  ladies,  and  seek 
to  terrify  them  by  curses  of  the  most  malignant  and 
comprehensive  character.  If  the  lady  accosted 
happens  to  have  a  child  with  her,  the  beggar  sets  to 
work  anathematizing  the  child,  and  calling  down 
all  sorts  of  dire  punishments  upon  its  head,  as  well 
as  the  heads  of  its  father,  mother,  and  ancestors  to 
remote  generations.  Pleasant. 

One  of  the  Paris  letter-writers  relates  the  follow- 
ing  practical  joke  practised  upon  the  Princess  Met- 
ternich  on  her  birthday,  which  was  celebrated  by  a 
grand  dinner  given  by  the  Count  and  Countess 
rourules :  “  As  her  carriage  drove,  up  to  the  Pour- 
tales  Mansion,  Rue  Trombet,  a  footman  in  the  livery 
of  the  family  advanced  to  the  door  of  her  carriage 
and  followed  her  into  the  hall,  entering  into  conver¬ 
sation  with  her  as  she  ascended  the  staircase.  The 
Princess,  fancying  he  was  either  slightly  drunk  or 
mad,  thought  it  better  to  pay  no  attention,  and  nat¬ 
urally  made  him  no  reply.  As  she  was  ushered  by 
a  groom  of  the  chambers  into  the  Countess’s  draw¬ 
ing-rooms,  the  impertinent  Jeames  vanished. 
Before  she  hid  time  to  recover  her  surprise,  dinner 
Was  announced.  As  she  took  her  seat  on  the  right 
of  her  host,  she  perceived  to  her  utter  am  izement 
the  identical  lacquey  who  had  almost  frightened  her 
coolly  taking  a  chair  by  her  side.  The  Princess 
turned  to  the  Count  for  an  explanation ;  he,  however, 
was  preoccupied,  as  the  Irish  say,  by  accident  on 
purpose,  and  he  was  engaged  in  speaking  to  the 
lady  on  his  left.  The  Princess  looked  round  once 
more  to  ascertain  if  her  eyes  had  not  deceived  her, 
and  suddenly  recognized  the  features  of  one  of  her 
oldest  friends,  the  Count  de  I’A'gle,  well  known  to 
all  who  have  hunted  with  the  Imperial  stag-hounds 
at  Compifegne,  in  the  disguise  of  a  fuotmaii.  This 
practical  joke  excited  a  merry  laugh.” 

Two  pictures  by  an  American  artist,  Mr.  Godfrey 
Frankenstein,  are  just  now  attracting  much  attention 
in  London.  These  works  are  entitled  “The  Horse¬ 
shoe  Fall,  Niagara,”  and  “June  in  Ohio.”  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  former  painting,  a  writer  in  the  I.K)ndon 


Examiner  says:  “We  do  not  intend  to  flitter  Mr. 
Frankenstein  by  the  assertion  of  our  belief  that  his 
performance  rises  to  that  pitch  of  excellence,  that 
thorough  identification  with  Nature,  which  doubtless 
has  been  his  aim.  But  what  he  has  accomplished 
shows  him  to  be  an  artist  with  a  soul  in  him,  —  some¬ 
what  of  a  realistic  soul,  perhaps,  —  and,  if  he  have 
not  given  to  us  all  that  our  imagination  would  lead 
us  to  expect  in  presence  of  the  grand  phenomenon 
itself,  we  are  quite  confident  that  he  has  furnished 
to  us  a  faithful,  albeit  literal  transcript  of  it,  and 
that  the  picture  need  not  altogether  fear  being  con¬ 
fronted  with  its  ‘  great  original.’  Moreover,  we 
should  say,  in  justice  to  a  work  of  art  whereon  so 
much  loving  and  intelligent  pains  has  been  bestowed, 
that  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  time  shall 
have  mellowed  down  the  crudenesses  inseparable 
from  all  paintings  newly  executed,  this  picture  will 
then  be  still  more  appreciable  than  it  is  now,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  find  its  way  to  the  gallery  of 
some  of  our  home-patrons  of  art.  The  picture  is, 
its  subject  considered,  not  of  Brobdingnagian  propor¬ 
tions,  and  the  result  of  the  Modern  Frankenstein’s 
labors  has  not  been  the  production  of  a  Monster, 
but  of  ‘  A  Thing  of  Beauty.’ 

“  There  is  another  picture  from  the  same  pencil, 
‘  June  in  Ohio,’  which  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of 
handiwork,  an  idyl,  so  to  speak,  of  pastoral  enjoy¬ 
ment,  the  very  antithesis  of  the  Niagara.  There, 
all  is  turbulence,  restlessness  on  a  grand  scale. 
Here,  all  is  peace  and  quietude.  Not  a  ripple  dis¬ 
turbs  the  surface  of  the  stream  that  reflects,  with 
remarkable  fidelity,  the  sky  above,  and  the  trees 
upon  its  banks.  This  picture  alone  would  stamp 
Mr.  Frankenstein  as  capable,  if  not  of  the  greatest 
efforts,  certainly  of  depicting  nature  in  some  of  her 
most  poetic  phases.” 

Matthew  Browne,  the  author  of  “Lilliput 
Levee,”  is  writing  some  very  charming  lectures  for 
little  folk  in  Good  Words  for  the  Young.  We 
copy  this  musical  lyric  from  one  of  the  latest  of  Mr. 
Browne's  papcis:  — 

WHAT  LITTLE  HOY  BLUE  DID  ONCE. 

All  in  the  morning  early, 

The  Little  ni>y  in  Blue 

(The  grass  with  rain  is  pearly) 

Has  thought  of  sumeUting  new.] 

He  saddied  dear  old  Dobbin  ; 

He  hail  but  half  a  cMwii ; 

And  Jogging,  cantering,  bobbing. 

He  came  to  London  town. 

The  sheep  were  in  the  meadows. 

The  cows  were  in  the  corn  ; 

Beneath  the  city  shallows 
At  last  he  stuixl  furlora. 

He  stood  beneath  Bow  steeple. 

That  is  in  Lindoii  town  ; 

And  tried  to  count  the  people 
As  they  went  up  and  down. 

O,  there  was  not  a  daisy, 

And  not  a  liuttercup  ; 

The  air  was  thick  and  hazy. 

And  Blue  Boy  gave  it  up. 

The  houses,  next,  in  London, 

He  thought  that  he  would  count. 

But  still  the  sum  was  undona 
Bo  great  was  the  amount. 

Be  cnulil  not  think  of  robbing  ; 

He  had  but  halt  a  crown  ; 

And  so  he  mtainted  Dubbin, 

And  rude  back  from  the  town. 

The  sheep  were  in  the  meadows. 

The  cows  were  in  the  corn  ; 

Amid  the  evening  shadows 
He  stood  where  be  was  bom. 
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